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THE EDITORIAL FUNCTION IN UNITED § 
HISTORY? 


T long line of my abler predecessors in off 
yression to many views and convictions 


f history, the application 
( periods or of events 
in terms of the past 
expressed their beliefs, outlined their ho 
their disappointments in his 
of treatments the field s be o] ] 
vet to be garnered If therefore | a word for an historical 
agency on which almost no words ul 
cover at on the poverty of the sub ( pati ( 
rank of the agen efer to ‘ 
material, the first stage te d 
writing. 

Let us start with something definit “VA 
Englishman to Joseph I fferson 
father, who wrote the Declaration of Ind ( 
quirer and the question are always with us 
of writing and teaching history is to 
impossible. And the lowest round of the laddet 
is the editor. He assumes the existence of the NnX1oUus inquirer 
seeks to measure his wants, and he frames tl nswer 
plane as to hit the average f 1g rance le 
wrote Emerson in his journal, “is but an appetite which ( 
us to gratify.” The editor is a source 


ure of quantity suited to a dose \ physician selects |] 
| 


on case practice, on a range of experience which | 
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every tactor f doubt but the personal equa on of the subyer i Lit 
giver of infor tion has few rules based on experience for his 
guidance, and has a double personal equation to meet—that of his 
subject and that of his questioner. No wonder the failures are 
many 

rhe art is comparatively new, for it arose out of myth and fable 
and is still 7 fully groping towards truth Evolutionists tell us 
that the development of moral concepts has been as gradual and 
certain as t development of physical characteristics, and some 
would lay down a rule of thumb to show how the ideas of truth, 
1 ol 1d tice have been « olved from moral nescience What 


woul e writer of history not give for such a standard or meas 
ure! The pleasure and the relief of being able to determine thus 
almost mechanically the degree of faith to be given to this or that 
relator; the delight of placing him in his proper stage of develop 
ment and the mastery of purpose which would follow—what boons 


to the plodding reader who must rest his story upon what others, 


of another time and ] lace, have related. The strata of de pt ndence 
thus defined would mean a scientific test for reliability, something 
far beyond the existing method of setting relator against relator and 

accepting mean as Crt 

Three centuries ago, before there was a wide public to be gulled 
the little circle of readers was given on the death of a great man a 
volume of his testament or parting advice. The contents had just 
enough verisit tude o be cepted j art il the idvice was 

ugn l I | l anda th 1d 
wholly int sted he practice common in its day on the Con 

1 4 

nent of Icurope « slipped into the later form of memoirs, and 
from the memoirs came biography. lo pass upon the career of 
a public man immediately after his death involves no light task. 
lhe secretarial writer, of which Boswell is such a shining example, 


be truthful and interesting; but if he is sincere and loyal he 


will not lightly relate what may tell against his employer. That 
appeal to prurient curiosity which finds a market in sensation, has 
been framed in many ways, and still attracts support. A Pepys 


holds up a personal mirror with the reflecting surface, towards him 


self, and unconsciously gives material for judging others and his 


own times such as no serious-minded historian could give and such 


Pepys’s period can neglect. The little has become 


the important. 
The United States has not been rich in self-written history, nor 


is the little it possesses, of startling moment. An explanation of- 
leclares the lack of real interest in American his- 

] 


tory However rich in pictures and incidents it does not present 
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flashes and explosio1 Ol vel I 
planation is that its peopl t t 
tory to settlement and lop! 4 
recording and explaining t 
will account for the absence of t villi 
own careers after their own t of 
uresque, even lurid 
one of bluster rat 
England publicity in the 1 per 
and surroundings they Phi 
the social history of the time, crud rr f t third 
by which it was hoped a cornet alt <a 1 
n of immortal man, uld be 1 
cularly bald nature. Once in a great whik me « has tl 
putting all his thoughts and feeling paper, and 1 { 
imitate St. Augustine in frankness and scope, p1 nts the 1 t 
repellent features of religious ecstaticist Saint 1 and martv? 
dom are able to endure t at torn t exhibition it tine t! ! 
of early New | ngland ] cks in the ualit vhich 1 marty! 
picturesque; and this self-irmmolation to dog1 
away leaves the reader cold, eve 1 riti l f1 ot mind Did 
the situation of soul really demand this sufferit Is it not 1 
symptom ot physi il derangement s easil mist en tor a divi 
afflatus? Of the sincerity of tl ufterer there 1 il be: loul 
but for permanent effect the acting is a little overdone 
Whence comes this expansiveness which often mounts to th 
grotesque; this tendency to publicity of thought and act It 
is not English, for that people avoid exhibitions of feeling lest 1 P 
| make themselves ridiculous. It is not French, for tl bette 
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eo I | roportion ] S sScottisn, tor they ire too 
( ( en ¢ de Irn | 
1 1 7 
rish have a rr that saves them from ridicul hough it does 
] } +] ] 
not endow m with the needed balance-wheel of wisdom Phe 
entiment of Germany overruns proper bounds, but is not reflected 
1 +¢ h 
the leading examples of American self-written biography rhe 
\ S ( i1 a proper icconipanimen Ol 
ritory t without limits. Virgin land at settlement, it had a 
strong influence on e who came to Its symbol is a screaming 
eagck | no i 1 cagh tor screaming in DOUNAdIess 
space? Jtver \merican claims the right of free 1 rance As a 
cl ild he I S used it, aS a man he has ibused it the onl restrain 
( raw ear ot inbel o ) ) 
iey ‘ ray I u I 
e is quite modern 
Cen ) » OI the press one stage In the ck velopme is an | 
] ] ] ] ] Hes + 
orical survival, and in Lneglish-speaking countries (except Ireland ) 
5 mere f historical importance. Liberty “to know, to utter and 
oO argu MM 1 placed above all other liberties; but so long as it 
could be interpreted by an autocratic ruler, by virtue of an unde 
fined general prerogative, e lbertv existed only 1 name. Sir 
(Thomas More in his l pia made it punishable by death to sj k 
iwains é ling Ve ind by one of those strange sequences of 
1 1 7 1 
events he s himself brought to trial for countenancing the pre 
( ul who vas charged \ t] treaso 


‘reedom came slowly, and such was the effect of the supervision 
of the press that under the Restoration the newspaper 
ractically reduced to the London Gazette—an official and inspired 
rgan. In two centuries and a half such interferences have been 
abolished. While Great Britain has, after its fashion, never rested 


its unwritten constitution, 


= 


the United States have gloried in its recognition in their bills of 


right, an essential part of their constitutions. The price paid is a 
confusion of tongues, a multiplicity of opinion which produces in- 


digestion, and an absence of standards which permits the glorifica- 
tion of the seamy and the sordid as freely as of the great and the 
admirable. Laudation of self and institutions is justified by accom- 
plishment, and if it is pitched in too high a key is excusable by its 
honesty. 

One compensation may be found in this discordant circle of 
self-praise, filial praise, and disciple praise. The note is unhar- 


monious even in development. There has not long existed a studied 
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third or independen on 
toc S11 ] ll hel ] 
\merican concept f liberty ot s] 
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VTCAL O11 | i\ 
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finds expression 11 
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y ( but the result of the publication gave proor ot the 
incay of the grandson. There is not a line of Franklin’s writ- 

1 1 1 ] lite] 1107 
igs Wl uuld not have seen the light in 1817 with as little injury 


o his reputation as in I9QI7. 
\n earlier and the earliest printed autobiography after the War 
for Independence appeared in 1798. Major-General William Heath 
ok us into his confidence in the form of a journal of events com- 
piled after his active service was past, and published, it has been 
charged, before its intended time, to promote an election to office. 
ully acquainted by his studies, as he believed, “ with the theory of 
‘hes and duties, from the private soldier to the 
Commander in Chief”, he wrote sometimes as a private and some- 
times as generalissimo. He was the preacher of preparedness from 
o, and like most such preachers was lacking in action. A trusted 
lieutenant, he attained rank without distinction, and grew corpulent 
in inaction and performance. “Our General”, as he pleases to 
‘all himself, a term reported to have been applied to him by Bernard 
in one of his prophetic moments, printed his book, which was greeted 
by smiles on all sides. It was impossible to misinterpret such a 
delightful piece of vanity. Its historical value shrinks before its 
Gradually an interest in personal history was awakened. In 
biography Marshall’s Life of Washington was easily first to chal 
lenge attention. It was based upon original documents ; it appeared 
at a time when the power of the Federalists had been shattered, and 
their shrewdest opponent was in full possession of the executive. 
Did Marshall intend to raise a monument to Washington or to the 


Federalist Party? It was good history, good politics, and good 
biography for the time, yet the neglect into which it has fallen is 
due more to the writer than to what he used of the subject. Four- 
teen years later, in 1818, Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, necessarily 
largely based on tradition, carried into biography the oratorical 
flowers of Independence Day, and succeeded so far as to make its 
transplanted garden a desert place in comparison to a later and 
saner cultivation. It is something to have manufactured a good 
book, yet an example that is to be avoided—otherwise the sense of 
relation would be weakened. Virginia still held the field for a 


period. In 1825 the life and correspondence of Richard Henry 


Lee and in 1829 that of Arthur Lee were given out by a grandson 
of the former. They were defensive, colored by deliberate but 
mistaken ose. Both compilations showed how good material 
could be wasted in an effort to prenare a brief in a cause of sec- 


ondary importance. 
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place ( mber of the family sufficed. However 1 ced a 
1r1os ( I publ character 1 cht CXiISst, it did no extend to 
Ss writings \n early experiment (1810) of printing Hamilton’s 

financial papers failed. With the current questions interest ceased, 

ind newspaper discussion rarely dipped into past American history. 


Precedents and comparisons were drawn from Greece and Rome, 


not from colonial Britain. In the small number of instances wher 
elaborate defense was deemed proper, it was the leading actor who 
verformed the tas is in Monroe’s defense of his French mission 


nd in Randolph’s Vindicatioi \ pamphlet would cover 
the ¢ ere 1 1d it \ Ss prepared by an interested | rty Yet in 
e firs Cars the editol! ippears in a modest torm, 
dealing original sources and with some comprehension 
4 | 
tu ) e was to 
Carliest example s [benezet Hazard and his H § Pict 
( Ce s, printed by the author—a euphemism then as now for 
ited t 10S in Wa S Stale were 
y 
1 17 
forert er Force’s Archives \s to the publicatio n ol 
the Acts ! Proceedings of the Convention of 176 John Quince 
+ + + } 
\dams, then secretary of state, as related in his AJemouzrs, he enlists 
the heartfelt sympathy of everyone who has dealt with original 


terial as arranged by ambitious but badly equipped adventurers 


PI 
in history, or by pious hands directed by filial apprehension. These 
early essays 1 printing sources were euide 1 by the proper spirit 


Without undue reverence for the written word, they followed the 


persisted in mutilating the text and giving excuse for every vagary 


"Tis woman that seduces all mankind; 

bv her we first were taught the wheedling arts 
\nd it was a Massachusetts woman who pointed out the way. 
Secretly Eliza Susan Quincy compiled a memoir of her grandfather 
Josiah Quincey, the patriot, and when she had completed the task, 
she induced her father, Josiah Quincy, to put his name on the title- 
page and thus assume responsibility for the dark deed. How she 
doctored the text, altering, omitting, and mutilating as seemed to 
her proper and best, has only recently become known. I will not 


say that she violated all the commandments of good editing, but 


she was remarkably successful in sinning against the great major 
ity. This volume appeared in 1825, and the first volume of Sparks’s 


H’ashington followed nine years later, so perfect an imitation of all 


| 
| 
| 
4 
{ 
| 
text without modification in language or in intention. Why should 
; this attitude have undergone a change which for half a century 
of statement ? 
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of the South made expedient suppression of some features, for the 
South ] ecome sensitive to the growing antagonism to slavery 


nd the increase in material power at the North. Even the foreign 


relations of the United States remained in good part unknown; 
executive could give out what it pleased and withhold information 
on the plea of prejudice to public interests. The Department of 
| 1] 


State harbors an unmeasured mass of historical material, and has 


as seemed good to more or less well-informed offi 


Ise 

cials e past when weighing it in the scale of occasion. Diplo 
macy, even the open diplomacy of the United States, has had its 
high victims, and both secretaries of state and agents stand as sac- 
rifices offered to smooth over blunders or to quiet public clamor. 
What ld for judicious editing! 


It may thus be said that the editor has been coming into his 


own, not rising in importance, but better recognized as a useful 


albeit somewhat erratic adjunct to the writing of history. The 
quality of product has improved, and the shadows of family or 
political doubt are less frequently encountered. Public archives 
have been made accessible, a generous freedom of use accorded by 
private owners of papers; and pride of ancestry has contributed its 
share to the ever increasing quantity of product. If only certain 
possessors of material could appreciate how far they are like the 
ostrich, and what damage their aloofness 1s working on their pet 
idmirations! Imagine trying to prove anything against public 
morals on John Jay! Yet he has been fastened in a niche of the 


reserve darkened reputations. I could name a 


listorted models, still cramped under a silence that 


uilt. Where papers have been destroyed in the 


hope that criticism would be ended, the ghosts of old controversies 
arise and the worst or opposition phases of character are remem- 
bered Descendants who have nestled in self-confidence and 
wrapped themselves in forgetfulness are pained and shocked to 
have the old gossip and tradition of their ancestors served up highly 
spiced in modern journalese. They have only themselves to blame. 

For nearly a century after the Declaration of Independence 
both biography and editing of original materials had not attained 
of speaking aloud, and they avoided 
crucial matters of controversy. Was it this example which led to 
a series of political autobiographies in the last two generations? 
From Benjamin F. Butler to George F. Hoar and beyond—the 
mere writing of the names suggests startling comparisons of prod- 


uct. Was it a suspicion that they could not entrust their reputa- 
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tions to editors or to biographers which t ‘ ’ Hy 
well s the respo!l ) 
in him an anxiety to tell others how he accomplished it—it referring 
Mes making a large fortune to writing a poy 
and, 
the desise ta writ titol 


v others do ‘cept him as unquestioningly as formerly, why 
the d 1 attitude with a tendency to open opposition. 
f he pushed out from a public career, and gains time for reflec 
Oo d self-examination, the injustice and unreason ot his tormer 
stituc ear large 1 to him are based upon musco1 
Ce I SO ! enters upon his de fense, and tells the old stor n 
the old v with distorted vision and with vanished glamour. It 
ret IreSs a greatness O! character to st ind the test, and there are 
few great « cters The majority babble, retail half-truths and 
vamp the worn and patched shreds until they have encased them 
selves in no ¢ but their own too transparent self-consciousness, 
still no listurbed by doubts. Seeking to invest themselves with 
clo id Ss ] dor and halo is the reward Tor up olit condu 
hey reti o the smoke-shield of their own creation, to emerge 
streaked w smudge. As a mode of defense autobiography is 
failure té often confirms the old saying that an l ho is his 
wn | | a fool for a cliet Phe ghastly skull of St 
Charles Bort eo looked out from its gorgeous trappings and sut 
roundings, always a reminder of what he had been ortal \s 
ehastly figures stare from the written pages of autobiography, re 
minders that the mortal or weak parts dominated the whole, and 

left a re is unch ingeable 
lo the biographer, not too closely related to his subject, and to 
the editor ) ys the task Ol elling the trutl not the simple or 


truth, but as much as the records will afford. 1 


hy has the wider field, the better opportunity, for he ma 


ic and the picturesque, even in 
the relation a color of his own. His story may read like 
it may be ; fz iry tale, or 1t May be a verbal cenotaph 


ject may be found; it soon is weighed, 


1d ticketed for remembrance or oblivion. 


\n editor is restricted to the written record; the memories of 


1 
Le i 


it kindred to that whic 


b s and the tradition of generations have no attrac 
im. His purpose is to give all that may be of service to 
xious inquirers and the ever-increasing number of 
history, and to give it unvarnished, as the documents 


[his is not to say that he will be unsympathetic. I defy 


the records of the past without absorbing 


live among 


1 actuated the men of that time. 


1 re-enacts their deeds, with a wider 
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exposure of motives and performance will much change general 
opinion. he extremist is beyond change, and among these ex 
tremists on both sides are some historians. Their honesty of con- 
viction is not to be questioned, but their violence of expression is 


o be regretted. Exaggeration in language is not confined to the 


newspaper (he time is not yet come for a final weighing of evi- 
dence, tor we are living, as in the England of the Restoration, under 
a“ Royal Gazette”. Cables and mails are under a censorship which 
tends to become more rigid; discussion of governmental policy and 


execution 1s under a threatened interference by officials, who are 
experience and are fallible and extremely sensitive to 


currents Of public opinion; and \merican opinion 1s subject to ex- 
i I I 


citements, fittul and destructive of reputations. But unless a man sells 


his soul he can be heard and answered, or left to the certainties of 
time. It is all very well to speak of the sober second thought of 
he people; the first thought may not be sober and may inflict great 
injut ind in war times the first thought is explosive. How long 


has it been since our writers of text-books on history consented to 
modity their denunciation of Great Britain? How many years have 


example of 


allowed the war with Mexico to pose as a shocking 


greed and broken faith? The word rebel as applied to the South is 
i survival; the bitterness has slowly turned into sweetness, and the 


glory of honorable conflict is shared between the two sections. 
Much of what parades as history to-day will fortunately sink into 
the forgetfulness of the future, to be exhumed at times as curious 
examples of misdirected energy and ill-exercised thought. What 


remains, clarified of its partizanship, may serve for real history. 


It will be two generations before the full publication of documents 
can begin, and then will be ipplied the tests of fair judgment—the 
real editing. In the meanwhile we should cultivate, as far as pos- 
ial attitude, keeping our minds open, restraining our 
criticism lest it lead to injustice and persecution, avoiding personal- 


ities, and exercising the same patience and restraint under wrongs 


1 as have placed our country with an un- 


front of a world movement 
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of person, property, and c1 0 for 
cess and for the eventual 1 bia 
diplomatic and commercial, it seemed hig 


the government of Mexico and the troops 1 


avoid rousing the great body of t 1 
was promptly supplied with a pr I I 
rency, which attributed to the rev 
preme authority ll the blame for the conf} 
1 + + wr 
public t it a governmel Ol usu CTs 
them in its losses and miseries, and promis« 
peaceably should be molested. ihe general 
utmost endeavors mus be exerted to 
\n active policy of conciliation w rged 1 


ernment went so far as to place Roman ( 
in order to prove that no hostile les ons 
the religion of the Mexicans 

Later events hardened this fraternal disy 
stubbornness of the enemy, unlooked-for « 


occurred : and Polk’s elforts to negotiate, 


Cong., 1 sess., pp f f 1 

184 A di.-Gen.’s of |} 
ylor] to M. B. I 
Library (An asteris 
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for a long while, met with exasperating rebuffs. In reply to an 
American overture Rején, the minister of relations, intimated in 


\ugust, 1846, that our government wished to ignore the causes of 


the war b se we dared not face the question of its justice. Six 
months later a messenger from our State Department was handlec 
ncereni us] is with tongs; and he brought back, in a quite 
oltensivei \ ded note he refusal of Mexico to treat unless our 


forces should first withdraw trom her soil and her waters. Natu- 


rally Polk was displeased. Instead of wishing longer to conciliate, 


the 
he felt disposed to bring the stern realities of war home to the 


“ 


in fact concluded that such a change of policy would 


be essential. In particular he decided that our custom of paying 


libe llv for w atever Was u ed b our arnues il d thus providing 
j e inl s with a profitable market, should give way to a sys 
em Of CONtTrIDUTIONS and seizing supphes, ana Corre 
pond mations were despatched to the commanding generals. 


This method \ harsh, but still it was only the legitimate harsh- 
ess O s no part of an invader’s duty to scatter gold over 
conquered territory, and our government did not propose to go a 
step de’ ( e acknowl lged rights of belligerency. Vattel, the 
standard y on international law, said, 


\ nation [at war] on every opportunity lays its hands on the 


\ 
enemy's ¢ ippropriates them to itself, and thereby, besides weak- 

ening the adversary, strengthens itself, and, at least in part, procures an 
demnification, an equivalent, either for the very cause of the war, or 

for the expenses and losses resulting from it.? 
wer. 4 hinston but 
The real field of investigation, however, is not Washington bu 
Mexico. The true question is, what things were actually done by 


the Americans there; and these may for convenience be grouped 
in four classes, which can readily be distinguished even if not prac- 
tically to be severed: first, the direct relations of our commanding 
officers to the people; secondly, their relations through Mexican 
rough the behavior of their troops; 
and finally their relations to the Mexican civil administration. 
M. C. } nt Buchanan, August 31, 1846, Sen. Ex. Doc. N r, 29 Cong., 

sess., p. 43; A. J. Atocha to Buchanan, July 3, 1847, Buchanan Papers, Penn 


list. Society; *Consul J. Black, February, 24, 1847, State Dept.; Don Simplicio, 


bruary >, 1847; La Epoca, February 23, 1847; *Bermudez de Castro to 
Spanish govern nt, 1 144, res., March 1, 1847, Archivo Particular del Minist 
de Estado, Madrid; Sen. Ex. Doc. N 1, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. 37; Polk, Diary, 
Il. 145, 432; Polk to House of Representatives, January 2, 1849, House Ex. Doc. 
: 30 Cor 2 sess. (Intimations) House Ex. Doc. No. ¢ 30 ( 
Sess., PP. 34 - Sen. Ex. D \ 14, 30 Cong., 1 sess., p. § E. de 
\ 1, Dr es Gens, }t III., ch. 9, sect 61 
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Citizens who took up arms now and then, and partizat 
warfare. received accordingly the treat: 
hunted and harried; and in general s pol 
abetted their operations in any way, or were reasona 
of doing so. Houses and villages believed to r rel 
disappeared in smoke, and the w en 1 d 
found such retuge iS ey ud 
were known to be merciless as well as 
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size, the routes from the Rio Grande to Monterey and from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico came to be little more than black swaths of desola- 
tion. The principle was established that citizens residing near the 
scene of guerrilla outrages were to suffer. Taylor imposed a crush- 
ing fine in one such case; and at Jalapa it was ordered that three 
hundred dollars must be paid for every murder, or the value of the 
property in each case of brigandage.* 

People who attempted to assail our troops in the towns not only 
fared badly themselves but brought down misfortunes upon thei 
neighbors. The military commander at Puebla, on finding that the 
governor of the state was endeavoring to cause an uprising, promptly 
notified the prefect that in the case of a hostile disturbance “the 
City [that is to say, innocent and guilty alike] would probably suffer 
from my guns and mortars’ \t the capital such an experience 
actually occurred. Soon after the Americans entered it, Mexicans 
fired upon them from the houses. Before long the First Alcalde 
issued this warning: “ The General-in-Chief [Scott] of the Amer- 
ican forces which have occupied the city this morning has informed 
the Ayuntamiento [city council] that if within three hours, reckoned 
from the time this notice is posted, there is not a complete cessation 
of the acts of hostility now being committed ., he will proceed 
with all rigor against the guilty, permitting their goods and property 
to be sacked and razing the block [manzana| in which are situated 
he houses from which the American troops are fired upon.” 


\t the same time the city council issued a placard requesting 
the people to remain peaceably at home, and saying in explanation 
that under Scott’s orders every dwelling from which a bullet should 
be fired would be destroyed with artillery, and all within it put to 


not effectual, however; and General 


death. These warnings were 
4Th nts relating t he guerrillas ar iny hundreds in number 
ind stly in script, | following iy be cited. Cordoba ( Mex.) 
irc! a3; #7 I D \ I Cong., 2 sess., p. 75 (Marcy Flag of 
Free (I M. Rivera, Hist. de Jalapa, III 2; Lerdo de 
Tejada é Hist Vera-Cru 858), II. 58 Sen. Ex. Doc 
\ ( sess., p. 43 (Hughes *G. H. Hughes to Wilson, September 
847, Ad s off & » Hamtrame December 18, 1847 
} Ap t Histo» e la Guerr 8), p. 38 *Pattridg » Miss 
Vi rston, J 847, Watterston Papers, Library of ( ress. Some of 
des n, particularly in the north, was d » camp-followers who banded 
t er for the purpose I ring, to serters, and to discharged soldiers 
n the w H. J. Moore, S *s Campaigns (184 p. 72; House Ex 
D N Con ses | ¢ 7 (Marcy *S¢ Gen. Orders 372, 
December 847, Adj.-Gen.’s ce; Niles’ Register, May & 847, p. 152 
H. Has liary House ( g 
I sess., | 2 r E. del C. Negrete, Jnvasién de los Norte-Americanos 
(18 ay p. ¢ 
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the dastardly villains”. Yet no cot plaint ld be 1 \ ] 
laid down the principle that people could not { 


a successful invader, unless willing to be sub | 


the circumstances notabie moderat! 


called the mat 1 police reguiatio 
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Worth wrote to his daughter, “I 1 the 1 to be turned 
against every house | tron hich a t ! te! 
hours of such appliance, not regardu vhere o1 
ret 
from all hostilities’; and europeans on the grow that 1 
Commanders also required Menicai t hat 1 b 
a 
Alcalde, Puebla, May z bid.: * 
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i Under our second 1, Mexican officials were frequently re- 
| uested to furnish laborers and supplies; and it was not unusual to 
i add in su nstances that in case of non-compliance the Americans 
1 le, +1 1. + +] ar ] nothing hi 
j Would seives tO W it the needed, and pay noti lg. [his 
| threat, |! r, sounded more terrible than it was. “ There must 
i 
) Worth wrote on one such occasion. 
su Yiad, OTF a iCas Viling, tO excnange pro 
\ rrou id, ell dollars: a d it Was ODVIOUSILY 
| Or the Onl ivantage it a person inauthority, well acquainted 
i i 
vit 1S tituents and the local conditions, should arrange the 
res; D appe ance of having triendly business rel ms 
l ( 1! Cl! seemed 1 O bring qaown punishment trom 
> i 
}ransactions s kind proceeded usually with 1 ie real ttf 
ve when t excessive prices, that were often demanded, had to 
} ] ehitrari 
Certat ther relations between American commanders and 
wexican on proved less agres to the latter long as 
| \ i s continued, both Tavlor and Scot were unwilling 
to seize instead ot purchasing supplies, as the I[¢xecutive recom- 

mended | new that our gold in a Mexican pocket diffused a 

| soporific influence among the nerves of his patriotism; that stocks 

} would be concealed or even des roved DY the owners rather than 

\ ( \\ G S ] pic series f rders 

f y f res tions for Saltillo, established by W n July 9, 1847, 
is fairly ty All residents capable f working st ha sol honest voca- 
tion, and found her ifter three days without such will be tried and 
rr st report +} rnor nd ¢ wl de 
part ” r - fficers. 1 st do the sa All cr s will } punished by 
Mexicar ws when Mexicans alone are concerned: when — a ee 
1 nalit I mplicated, they may be tried by the governor or by tribunals 
ippointed by 1 \ tar f pr s will be published in orders from tir to 
+ nr } + 1 ] } 

( s | | ] rs Ly be sold or y in icensed houses, 
nd none ) imported. Unauthorized public fandangos [dances] and ex 

ns I 1 Mexican houses iy not be iken for private uses 
without the consent of th wners The firing of arms is forbidden. All dis 
rder w punished 

*Wor t Vice-G S N ber 8 S4¢ War Dept irchives, 
Mex First Alcald ‘ 1, May 7, 1847, Ayunt rchives; *Gefe 
Polit t Ayunt., Saltillo, N mber 3 846, Salt. arcl S R. Patterson to 
Castr N ! r 9, 1847, N. Orl. / ryune, Dec ber 19, 1847; *Worth to 
( rs., Salt N ber 846, Adj.-Gen.’s office; House Ex. Doc. N 60, 
30 Cong sess., p. 967 (Worth, May 16 
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sense of propri , clear mind, and unflinching courage promptlh 
reduced to something like mmmer. lransterred later to 
Salt did equally w there, hstening hour atter hour to con 
plainants | administering justice with untechnical but impartial 
Person and property b me safer than ever before and the town 
prospered. ‘Tampico was a more difficult problem, for it had close 
communication w New Orleans by water; hard characters from 
the States could not wholly be excluded; and apparently every vol- 
unteer felt in duty bound to celebrate his arrival with a “ frolic”. 
But Gates and Shields knew quite well what needed to be done. 
Patrols marched up and down the wide streets; sentries with fixed 
bavonets could be found at every gatnering, even balls ; noisy houses 
»Scott, M rs, II { he testimony as to the conduct of Ameri 
can volunteers at Matamoros and in the early days at Monterey is ovellli/l—ming 
A few niv ar n her Matamoros * ( Hens] vy Narrative, 
Mass. Hist. S Meade, Letters, J 1, 108-109, 147; *C. Carroll to Faulac, 
August { War Dept. archives, Mexico; *Giffard to Bankhead, June 9, 
1846, P. R. O., London; W. S. Henry, Campaign Sketches (1847), pp. 124, 137 
Dur October 846; *Henshaw Narrative, supra; *S. E. Chamber 
lain, Diary Morales Taylor, September 29, and reply, Adj.-Gen.’s 
\ mber 14 846, p. 165, November 21, p 
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Phe stem had to be supplemented, however y his own offi- 
es line V-Seve ( s¢ S were non 
+ +1} late ¢ +} +} 7 ] 
i orabk ) s |e hree per cent. of the other kind besides, Vol- 
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extinguished the ayuntamiento of Tampico for incompetence and 


malfeasance in office, and selected their successors.?* 


‘ourts enjoyed complete freedom in dealing with af 
fairs exclusively Mexican, and their decisions were enforced by our 
commanders. When citizens were brought before an American 
ley were permitted to have counsel; but occa 


sionally somewhat unusual methods had to be employed in dealing 


With suspected sLlexXicans, lor persons ready to Make any SOTT all 

vath in defense of a fellow-countryman abounded. When an met 


ican was involved, whether as accused or as injured, our com 


manders took charge of the case, or had it brought before a special 
} ] ] + } + "1 

tribunal selected by themselves. At Tampico Shields appointed 

three Mex n judges, and then, for the trial of cases arising be 


tween Mexicans and Americans, added to this court three American 
citizens The police were usually residents, though occasionally 


\merican soldiers did the work, and at Tampico a 


ican officer had charge for some time of this department. If re 


liable, the police received firm support from the commanding offi 
cer; 1f not, a change occurred \t Cordoba the city guards were 
permitted to carry only clubs, but such a appear 
to have been usual \ttention was given tot iting of 
the streets, sanitation, and the maintenance of schools, hospitals, 


prisons, and public works. Munic 


pal taxes levied for such ex 


penses continued to be paid under American rule, and at Jalapa 


idditional funds were obtained by taxing the liquor saloons. At 
Puebla and mpico the military authorities established chambe: 
ot commer : 
es s por I Ge (184 (} 
tions) *D Orders, Apr $8, Adj.-Gen.’s offic *W. O. B r 
r t J]. R. Kenly, M f a Mar unteer 
Para n Wor Procl ition, May z 847 Ayunt 
r 5 | s t Firs Ale ] pa, D r R47 Ad 
( s rds of the Ay s Mex Puebl Pp Vera Cruz 
r Ss \ Hitche Fif Year n + nd Field 
I 8, October 25, 1847, State Dey A 
Sel ber 16, Yale College Library Def f G 
lyiar es par Historia, p. 36¢ Rodriguez, Breve Resena 
(184 p . Ids to Adj.-Gen., January 19, 1847, Adj.-Gen.’s office; *id. t 
Ayunt., Jar y 2, 1847, Ayunt. archives, Tampico; *F. de Garay, January 2 
$7 War D t rcl es Mex 
t (( rts \ I Infant» I ) *Wortl » Vice-( Sal 
t N 846, War Dey archives, Mexico; *id., Orders, N ber 
84¢ i.; *Marcy to Davenport, August 6, 1847, Adj -Gen.’s office; *Wool 
s, July 847, tbid Lawton, Artillery Officer, pp. 39, 40. (Counsel) 
*Worth to First Alcalde, May 22 847, Ayunt. archives, Puebla. (Unusual) 
*T. Hamtramck to McDowell, January z 1848, Adj.-Gen.’s office. (Police) 
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The case of itlan, the principal port of the western coast, 
| ffers particular interest, because the navy had charge; and in that 
rranch of the service there were no volunteers, no politics, and with 
a few exceptions no scheming for popular glory. (Commodore 
po} 
Shubrick announced that he desired the people to regard our banner 
with friendly feelings, and that, so far as he possessed the power, 
he would confer benefits instead of inflicting mischiefs upon them 
| 1 - 11 
| at {itl i 4 i> s, LU merce il 
those ot \lex . the tree exportation ot eold, sliver, and pt duce, 
I Oll OL QUICHSIVCT, all 11 Y Opera 
{ tions, was prot 1; and an arrangement effected with the city 
uthorities provided that, aside from military affairs, municipal 
1 1,1 +1 11 1,1 1 +] 
officers should retain their power, all peaceable inhabitants and their 
| 
property be protected, everything used by tl American forces be 
] ert +i ] £ nrahihit ] +) 77 
a pol e oul C OF pronipiteda s lal S men 
the servi the United States were concerned—be under military 
7 ] ] 1 rote? 
control | \Iexican commander, who had retired a short dis 
| tance e city on the arrival orf the invaders, ful i W 
such protestations and threats against this arrangement, that it was 
annulled by the quaking city council; but the people met, re-afh 
] ] ] + +1 + ++ + 
its provisions, and elected representatives to carry etre 
he results proved entirely satisfactory. Gaxiola, the Mexican his 
torian of the war in Sinaloa, felt compelled to sav: “ Regrettable, 
1 . s+ ¢ ae 4 + + 
very recor ible 1s to contess as much, but it iS a Cel 1 Tact tha 
after’? the Mexican commander and his troops “lett this port, 
1 ive ] +] +] 14] + 
ord r, morality, public secur y, and all that constitutes the true liber \ 
of peoples were re-established”; only some slight faults, no ou 
rages, were committed; and the .\mericans behaved “like gen- 
tlemen’”’. As a pendant to this may be mentioned Laguna in Cam 
peche, the other principal case of naval occupation. Under Amet 
ican rule it became more flourishing than it had ever been. The offi 
cer in command was so popular that he might perhaps have got up 
ra ges S¢ Ss ecessary » nan i oO! nem, 
New Mex ( F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mex (1848 I *Hastings H 
Kribben letters in 4 er des Westens, 1847; *G. R. Gibson, Diary, Mo. Hist ; 
Ss - 3 I Van Buren, July 7 847, Van Buren Papers, Lib f Cong 
( < Ss re] rts Ad ote I ieT and 
letter-! New York Hist. Soc.; House Ex. Doc. N 17, 31 Cong., 1 sess.; 
H r. D \ 7 30 Cong., 1 sess.; Sherman Papers, Lib. of Cong. The 
do nts relating to this stage of California history are almost without end 
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THE NEWSPAPER PROBLEM IN ITS RIN () 
MILITARY SECRECY DURING TI CIVIL VW 


IN every modern war the control ot the 

of publicity has presented a set 

é regulations in use in t present lurope 
must keep their distance from the se 
must be content w hs l l u 
movements as the belligerent governme 
journalistic profession may complain of 
spondents’ privilege s, the occasional suppres 
sovernmental control of communication, the censor 
lists, the restrictive instructions and regulations ot ¢ 
bureaus, the exclusion of generals’ names trom war 1 
lack of definiteness in official commun 
ties enforced against offending papers. Yet where the 
are absent, there 1s a serious weakening « erie 
When one contemplates the full result of a loose policy toward 
newspapers during war, the case for some torm of news 
becomes a convincing one. The American Civil War presents a 
significant field for study in this connection, for the double re 
that a period of remarkably keen journalistic enterprise coincided 
with a time of laxity in the matter of press control. Act 
no effective governmental rest1 nev N 
though in many ways deserving of admiration, undoubtedly did 
national cause serious injury by continually revealing 
formation, undermining confidence in the management ot 
affairs, and giving undue publicity to t virt ot 
erals and the sensational features of the war. The present articl 
is offered with the hope that there 1 I vy be 1 ¢ t 
liness in the consideration of the military consequen 
paper activity during that period 

In dealing with the novel question of censors! 

trol enough was done by the Washington aut t 

‘ they realized the seriousness of the problem. During th 

: days of April, 1861, the telegraph lines from W 

i brought within the exclusive control of the ¢ 
extra-legal censorship of a sort was established. ‘The censor, 1 

f Thayer, was instructed by Secretary Sew to 
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messages from Washington relating to “the civil 
operations of the government”, and it was understood 
bare statement of the essential facts without extended 
uld be allowed in the despatches. No mention of 1 
General Stone for the Ball’s Bluff disaster was pet 


press was n 


d urged Sherman’s removal; a report of the dissati 
people of Minnesota at the withdrawal of their troops 
ss Valley for the de f¢ 1S¢ of the Atlantic rivel 
held from the wires, and the papers were to be silent 
‘inet objections to Sect y Cameron’s official report 
ree censorship of despatches of a political, personal, 
! d correspondents were deterred from sending 
( tion seemed improbable 
ears that from the outset of the war a censors] 
bitat varied, for at different times it re sided with 
War, and State departments. Though this censorship 
l and feeble as to be ineffective, vet the inevitable « 
e newspapers, with the equally inevitable echoes o 
Congress, aros The newspaper men complained o 
le strictness in the censoring of their despatches, of an 
licy which benefited some papers at the expense of 


1 of an occasional looseness which resulted in unfortu- 


. It was regarded as an outrage that a communication 
v York Tribune professing to give advance information 
esident’s annual message to Congress should be “ kille« 


itch to the New York Herald with the same data should 


d to go. Considering the instructions under which the 


ll news regarding the Trent affair | 
ication of the official correspondence between Seward 


was considered unpardonable that the unpopular Russell 


don Tim hould be permitted to use the wires in 


ence that proved usefu 


ints of this sort from the newspaper world, 
itte e ot the House of Representative . charged 
censorship, reported t 


political discussion and criticism were restrained, that 


‘e suppressed, that the censor was unequal 
ition, and that the censorship had been carried too far.’ 

ust 2, 1861, an attempt was made to obviate the 
tablishment of a 


ndue official interference by the es 
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ship, the transmission of “contraband” intelligence through the 
telegraph offices of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York was 
not prevented. Information of a highly confidential character might 
be suppressed in Washington and then sent over the wires from 
other points When for instance a Tribune writer found that 
the Secretary of War had ordered the censor to suppress all news 
from Fredericksburg, the forbidden article was sent by messenger 
t] 


on a night train.® [Even after the control of the telegraph became 


general, messages could be freely sent by mail and this became the 
regular method by which news reporters conveyed their “copy 
‘he 


Excessive caution had to be exercised to prevent official despat« es 
from being intercepted. Through a mysterious “leak” in the staft 
of General Pope, his telegrams to Halleck were immediately sent to 


New York and published. In consequence of this situation an order 
from Halleck to Pope directed that reporters be removed, and that 
no telegrams be sent over the wires except those sent by Pope hi 
self.7. Everywhere throughout the war unauthorized news was 
continually finding its way into print through numerous unsealed 
channels 

In striking contrast with the feebleness of the censorship was 


the activity of the various news-gathering agencies. It is doubtful 


whether anv war has ever been as fully “covered” as the Civil 


War The leading New York dailies spent huge sums on their 
‘war departments ’"—half a million being spent by the Herald 
alone—and an army of “specials” was placed in the held whose 
stories form a notable record of adventure and activity We read 


of correspondents facing the battle-fire while w riting from the field, 
carrying the confidential messages of men high in authority, mak 
ing desperate rides to bring the first news of important events, en 
tering the service as nurses or signal officers in order to secure the 
best opportunities for observation, adopting clever ruses to evade 
guards or outwit rivals, writing steadily all night as sheet after 
sheet of “copy” was handed to the printers, and, in short, leading 
ives of thrilling excitement and of exacting strenuousness. ‘The 
stories of Richardson and Browne of the Tribune running the 
blockade at Vicksburg, of Osbon, the Herald correspondent, hoist- 
ing Farragut’s signals as the Gulf squadron ran the gauntlet of the 
Confederate batteries at New Orleans, of Henry Villard bringing 
to Washington and to the Tribune the news of Fredericksburg after 


a perilous night ride through a “sea of mire”, of Stedman, after 
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with | ed constituencies there was the turther necessity ot play 
ng up the exploits of favorite sons. Their little heroes became big 
rOOIs, as ( 1 observed vhen these accounts were opied in the 
metropolitan dailies. No sooner was a battle fought tha every 
colonel and captain in it became illustrious. For a month after 

Shilol e average newspaper reader in Illinois and Missouri would 
have s ipposed that MecClernand’s and Lew Wallace’s achievements 


on that field were far superior to Sherman’s, whereas in reality their 


parts were quite subordinate It was, indeed, the hard-headed 
nad emficient gene ral who was most likely to be written down, while 
those who achieved dazzling glory were almost always of second 
rate quality Because the laconic Grant would not disclose his 


plans to visitors, the newspapers denounced him as idle, intem 


perate, and incompetent, such men as Frémont and McClernand 
cle signated as suitable successors SO desperate did Grant 
become at one time because of the use of the press against him by 
his rivals that he planned to return home, and his purpose was only 
altered by Sherman’s strenuous persuasion.’* It was not uncommon 
for disappointed correspondents to vent their spite by misrepresent- 
ing generals and falsely reporting conditions in the army When 
General Cox in his West Virginia campaign declined to allow cor 


respondents to be taken into the officers’ mess and given military 


rank, they proceeded to write down the general and to describe his 


army as a rabble of ruffians and plunderers incompetently com- 
manded In addition to these evil effects, popular impatience for 


victory was voiced through the press, and unnecessary bloodshed 


MI \ le Wolfe How H letters f General Sherman (New 
| enerosity which General Rosecrans, not without ulterior motives, 
<hibited toward correspondents is well presented in the Memoirs of Henry 
rd, war correspondent f the New York Tribune Rosecrans received 
\ ird with profuse cordiality on slight acquaintance, invited him to his mess, 
nd offered to furnish sleeping quarters, horses, and servants In his conver 
sations with Villard the general freely criticized his superiors (suggesting, for 
nstance, that Halle ind Stanton should be got out of the way ind gave 
ns as to his plans He even allowed the newspaper representative to 
read his reports in advan f their transmission to Washington, and to 
copy them for publication. Villard declined the proffered privileges, and re 
fused to |} Rosecrans’s suthpiece, but W. B. Bickham of the Cincinnati 
Commer showed no such scruples and served as the general's publicity 
igent Thomas, the successor of Rosecrans, was much more cautious and re 
served in his dealings with correspondents Vemoirs of Henry 1 wd, Il. 
Per Vemotr l Grant, I. 458 
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follow up and proclaim to the world the whole thing, and instead of sur- 
prising our enemy we find him felling trees and blocking passages that 
would without this have been in our possession, and all the real effects 
of surprise are lost. . . . The only two really successful military strokes 
out here have succeeded because of the absence of new Spapers or by 
throwing them off the trail. Halleck had to make a simulated attack on 
Columbus to prevent the press giving notice of his intended move against 


Forts Henry and Donelson." 


It is no wonder that the general gave the position of emphasis 


on the concluding page of his Memoirs to a denunciation of news 
paper correspondents. They are the “world’s gossips”, he said, 


gradually drifting to the headquarters of some general, who finds it 
easier to make reputation at home than with his own corps or division. 
They are also tempted to prophesy events and state facts which, to an 
enemy, reveal a purpose in time to guard against it. Moreover, they 
are always bound to see facts colored by the partisan or political charac- 


their own patrons, and thus bring army officers into the political 


controversies of the day.’ 


By far the most serious count in the indictment against news 
papers was their constant revelation of military information It 
would seem that the copy for the papers underwent no sifting to 
eliminate contraband news, for we find casualty lists with full data 
the location of military units, statements of expected rein 


as to 
forcements, revelations of the amount of force commanded by 
various generals, speculations as to plans, reports of the location and 
strength of batteries, and many other similar items \n account 
of Grant’s movements, selected at random from the New York 
Daily News, gives the course of march of a division of cavalry. 


refers to reinforcements from Meade, and proclaims the assem 


of Generals Grant, Meade, and Butler at General Burnside’s head 
quarters fhis is but typical of the sort of detailed information 
which the papers constantly supplied. At the time Lee did not 


know that Burnside was still with Grant.*! 

In another copy of the same paper one could read that heavy 
trains were continually running to and from City Point, transport 
ing supplies and forage for men and animals, and that preparations 
for a permanent occupation of City Point were being pushed. rhe 
New York Times of November 10, 1864, published a statement of 
Sherman’s exact strength and of his intended programme. Grant 

18 The Sherman Letters, February 18, 1863 

19 Memoirs of General Sherman, II. 408 


20 New York Daily News, July 2, 1864. (The report was dated near Peters- 


burg, June 28 


1 Lee's Confidential Dispatches (New York, 1915), p. 272 
22 New York Daily News, July 11, 1864 
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complained to Stanton of ‘ 
and in an answering telegram Stanton 

ment could not preve such disclosures \ ( 
papers had published the location of guns w ( 


cretly placed for his operations against Vicksburg Confedet 
major, while conferring with Sherman ovet 
1 +} + +} 


ers, facetiously requested that the lederals 


batteries to-morrow night’, explaining tl 
give a party and he did not wish to be disturbs ( 
at this disclosure, but it was the sort ot thing 
expected, considering the laxness ( 
While Sherman was operating in Georgia, the | 
fournal published a statement that Sherman had ret 
on a given date with five corps ¢ . 0 
lennessee watch Hood. ] it 1 des 
railroad ind was marching ( rleste ne 
telegrar iskIng the author t r 
sent to work on the torts avis 
be published to produce mys 
So bitter was Sher s eling ag 
said to have refused t 
Greeley’s paper had caused him a heavy loss 
campaign of 1865. By clever feints he had cor ed his 
‘ f | \ 
the Confederate genera filardee got hold ) ) 


York Tribune which contained a most obhig ny ed 


the editor “had the satisfaction to infort is readers |Get 
Hardee Was one ol the ide rs] t] Crene Sher ] 
be heard from about Gsoldsboro be Luise ] 


Savannah were known to be rendezvousin 
This disclosure cost the Union commande: fight which he 
hoped to avoid. . 

Chere Is ample evidence Ol! close scruti tive Ni 
papers bv ¢ ontederate C1 
General Lee, who constantly perused the columns of 


with the eve of a military expert on the lookout for 1 rl 


to developments within the lines of the Army of the Potor O 
one occasion he noted a Statement of the tlad 
garding McClellan’s movements which convinced him tl 
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drawal of troops from Richmond was a safe measure. On another 
occasion he read in the same sheet that the Army of the Potomac 
was being reinforced by a heavy contingent under Pope. Again he 
ound in a Philadelphia paper an admission of Sherman’s failure 

Kenesaw Mountain with the extent of his loss and a statement o 
l‘ederal losses in other engagements From the Wheeling /nte/ 

encer ot January 23, 1865, he learned that ten or fifteen thousand 
of Thomas’s troops were in Bellaire awaiting transportation on thi 


Baltimore and Ohio railroad, from which he concluded that Grant 


was bringing his troops east with the intention of moving upon 
ging g uf 

Richmond at the first favorable opportunity \s indicated by his 

contidential despatches, it was Lee’s custom alter reading these 


papers to pass them on to President Davis, with comments on those 
items that posse ssed special interest \t the same time that Lee was 
reaping the benefit of these disclosures, the leaders of the Northern 
army were generally quite mystified about his own forces in Vir 
ginia. He also appears to have seen through certain misleading 
statements which were published in Northern papers with the inten 
tion of throwing the enemy off the trail.?? 

or a glimpse into the typical methods of journalists in handling 
military information, one may turn to the accounts bearing on the 


combined land and sea expedition which left Hampton Roads for 


Wilming 


ton, N. C., in December, 1864. In the first place the im 


portance of Wilmington as a Confederate base was made thoroughly 


public by references in Southern and English papers to the extensive 


commerce of the place, and the large amounts of government 
property deposited there.** These accounts were republished in 
Northern journals and may well have been of influence in attracting 
attention to the port as a profitable point of attack \t the time 


the expedition started the New York Times (of the morning of 
December 16, 1864) came out with a prominently headed article on 
the first page. These were the headlines: ‘“ Highly important—A 
new and tormidable expedition—Its departure from Fortress Mon- 
roe on Tuesday—Where is it going?” Then followed a detailed 
account trom their special correspondent, dated off Cape Henry, 
December 13. The next day the Tribune editor wrote a teasing edi 
torial, declaring that the secret was as formidable as the expedition 
and speculating as to whether this pro-administration mn wspaper 
would be closed for publishing such highly contraband news. On 
the 19th the 7imes published a statement that the fleet had been 
27 Lee's Confidential Dispatches, pp. 5 223. 265. 3231 
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© time issued to the papers, and the practice of silence and caution 
is carefully fostered 
In the attainment of military secrecy and editorial restraint the 
results at the South, while not ideal, were at least generally satis- 
ctor) When the Confederate General Early was operating in 
Virginia 1864 with a force so limited that secrecy was absolutely 
ssential to success, warnings were sent to the papers “not to alluce 
even Dy plication to the movements of troops he correspon 
ent of the Richmond /nquirer had information of Early’s move 
ments. but. with a degree of self-control that was rare in his pro 
fession, wrote his paper not to make the information publi 
Even news of victory was sometimes withheld from an eager people 
lest the enemy should derive the first intelligence of their disastet 
from Confederate papers Sherman at various times testified to 
Confederate success in guarding military information, and declared 
t one e that while evervthing his own army attempted to do was 
iraded, vet he looked in vain for scraps in Southern papers from 
vhich to guess at the disposition of the enemy’s forces \t another 
me he referred to the South moving “their forces from Virginia 
» Mississippi and back without a breath spoken or written 
Che problem of keeping the enemy mystified seems to have been 
irefully studied, and at times spurious information was furnished 
For instance, in 1862. when Jackson was on his way to Richmond to 
supp lee, Confederate editors published accounts of ré inforce 
ie s sent to Jackson in the SI enandoah valley." 
s en Dist July 864, pp. 240-24 
Hi r Diary Oct er 864 
Hop f ‘ Sher pp 
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Washington r sed the Federal authorities to retain McDowell's 
corps which had } pre sed McClellan, to divert part of McDowell’s 
nt ‘ nd vithhold tl forces under Fre ynt, Banks, Milroy 
nd SI Is, wl ! ha ( yperated in the Richmond campaign A dis 
closure are R ments, by newspaper indiscretion or otherwise, would 
have cor ly ups Confederate strategy McClellan, at the time, conceived 
I self confronted by an army far superior his own, and this belief 
s well as his cla ring for reinfor« ents, was published in Northern papers 
which reached Ricl nd This known timidity on the part of their adversary 
lened t Southern generals Richmond Dispatch, Jun 8, 1862; Rich 
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Virginia because e troops were sorely needed to oppose Grant 
He ref ‘ o the alarming proportion of men who were ibs 
vithout leave’, and called upon the deserters to return. To freshen 
he hopes of his people he announced the plan of harassing Sher- 


man’s communications by cavalry raids and declared that soon th 


enemy would be driven beyond Chattanooga.*® The various 
speeches made on this visit were published in Southern and copied 

Northern papers, so that Sherman could anticipate the promised 
attacks and take the proper precautionary measures Here and 
here we | other news disclosures at the South, and occasionalls 
n the issuing of a sharp order reference would be made to the un 


fortunate publication of valuable information, but it appears tha 


vassed the North in the discretion of its 


editors and the effectiveness of its methods of dealing with the 


In our consideration so far, we have been taking into view those 
alistic faults which are consistent with loyalty and patriotism 


In the North, however, during the Civil War, there were many 
powerful papers whose malignant attitude toward the administra 
tion amounted to disloyalty and active sympathy with the enemy. 
Che utterances of such papers as the New York World and Daily 
News, the Baltimore E.xchange, the South, the Maryland Dail 


Vews, the Columbus (Ohio) Crists, and the Chicago Times were so 


vicious that suppression or the arrest of their editors seemed but 


punishment. The publicity which these papers gave 
vy information was as pernicious as in the case of the 
‘loyal or “administration” press, and there was the added vice 
of deliberate purpose to undermine the government’s plans. In 
such sheets the whole conflict was denounced as a “* Black Repub 


lican ” war, governmental measures were characterized as tyran 


nous attempts to overthrow civil liberty in the North, the President 
was referred to as an imbecile or despot, and the secessionists were 
lauded While continually denouncing the attacks on the 
‘freedom of the press”, their unrestrained abuse was itself the best 


evidence that such freedom had been allowed to proceed to the point 


app ill 


1 
less license 


of 
One of the favorite tricks of the New York Daily News was to 
undermine confidence in the official statements touching military 
ya Proper Relationship between the Army and the Press in War (Army 

War College pamphlet, Washington, November 915), p. 5 Davis's Macon 
speech appeared in the Macon Telegraph and Confederate, September 24, 1864, 
and was copied in the Philadelphia Jnquirer of October 8. See also C. A. Dana 


and J. H. Wilson, Life of U. S. Grant (1868), p. 314 
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\rticle of War.** It was understood that war correspondents as 
re so far under the authority of the commanding general 
of the army which they accompanied that he might issue rules and 
regulations to govern their conduct. As in all wars, intercourse 
with the enemy was interdicted, except under flags of truce or on 
the basis of special executive permits. A system of correspondence 
maintained between Northern and Southern papers by means of 


publications entitled “ Personals’’ was held to be illegal as an 
evasion of this rule.“* Editors might be subjected to summary 
arrest for disloyalty or under the elastic charge of “ resisting the 


draft’, and other methods were available such as excluding cor 


respondents from the lines, withholding facilities for news-gather 


ing, denying the privilege of the mails, prohibiting the circulation of 
papers, seizing an edition, and, in extreme cases, suppressing the 
paper 


In a number of instances newspaper correspondents were dis 
ciplined by the military authorities.* discipline usually 
amounted to exclusion from the lines of a military command. Gen 


vy, in 1864, found it necessary to order the dismissal of 


two reporters, representing the New York Herald and Tribune 
because they had disclosed military secrets, and had engaged in 
a controversy calculated to disturb the harmony of his troops 


Tribune correspondent whose 


Grant arrested and dismissed the 

“false and slanderous” copy had misrepresented Hancock’s mov 
in June, 1864. After the battle of the Wil 
derness a Cincinnati paper published the untrue statement that 


Meade had counselled retreat. Under Meade’s order the offending 


ments near Petersburg 


correspondent was appropriately placarded and paraded through 


I 
1 


the lines, and afterward expelled from the army.** Sherman in 
1861, finding his operations in Kentucky greatly embarrassed by 
the publication of his movements in the press, banished every news 
paper correspondent from the lines, and promised summary punish 
ment to all who should in the future give information concerning 
his position, strength, or movements.** 

Another instance of the more or less constant friction between 
Sherman and the correspondents occurred early in 1863 during the 


operations near Vicksburg \ Herald writer, T. W. Knox, having 
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r the second confiscation act). was sufhiciently comprehensive to 
( ose who gav d and comfort to the enemy through the 
xpression of disloval sentiments The occasional grand jury in 
1 1 
ictments against editors, however, brought no results, as none of 
e cases reached the point of a judicial conviction. In view of this 
is hard to agree that the ordinary resources ot the law were 
] 
uate to deal with journalistic treason 
[here is no “ seditious libel” law here as in England for punish 
¢ extreme abuse of the government, and there is no normal way 
ne tederal government to take the mitiative ima pro ecution 
oO ete ve has been the provision of the first constitutional amend 
’ t aga laws to ibridge the freedom of the press that Congress 


as only once ventured to restrict editorial independence, and the 


. sedition law of 1798 raised such a storm of denunciation that 1t 
t vas not generally enforced. Had it not expired in 1801 it would 
‘ertainly have been repealed. In 1832 the law was denounced as 


unconstitutional by the House Judiciary Committee, and Congress 


in 1840 indicated its disapproval of the act by refunding a fine that 
had been imposed upon the Vermont editor Matthew Lyon. 

Considering these limitations upon judicial and legislative action, 

became necessary for the [Executive to resort to extraordinary 
constitutional grounds and to the plea of military necessity when 
ver newspaper abuse reached such a pass as to call for really vig 
us action. Though the arrest of editors and the suppression of 
ipers would have been appropriate under a régime of martial haw, 
yr ina district under military occupation, yet such action under the 
actual circumstances was hard to justify, except on the principl 
that the supremacy of the government was an imperative necessity 
Che protection under the Indemnity Act of officers who acted undet 
the President’s orders amounted to a recognition of the unusual 
haracter of these proceedings 

The difficulty of enforcing such measures was well illustrated 
in the case of the suppression of the New York IWVorld in May, 
The World had published on May 18, in company with 
other papers, a bogus proclamation of the President which implied 
an admission of Union disaster in recent military operations, set a 
for a draft of 400,000 men. General 
Dix, under orders from Washington, seized the offices of the 


World and Journal of Commerce, and their publication was sus 


pended for three days lhe editors protested against this measure 
Report of Judiciary Com., House of Representatives, January 20, 1832 
se Report } 8, 22 sess. Act approved July 4, 184 ve 
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cuss and condemn the war policy of the government is identical 
with the freedom of the people to do the same thing, and continued 
0 express its disapproval of the war. The attack upon the paper 
caused it to gain rather than lose in the popular estimation.™ 

\ study of the various instances of governmental repression in 
the case of newspapers will reveal not so much that the penalties 
were excessive in view of the offense committed as that the means 
were ill adapted to the end desired. Popular pressure, rather than 
governmental repression was, after all, the most effective method 
by which the journals could be kept within bounds. The press of 
the country is in any case but the reflection of sentiment, and where 
the sentiment was hostile to the administration any interference 
with its written expression could have no other effect than to in- 
tensify resentment and bring popular sympathy to bear upon perse- 
cuted editors. It is the old story of the absolute inability of gov- 
ernment to force or supplant sentiment. 
here were many in the North, however, who waxed indignant 
the thought that while their sons were fighting for the cause of 
the Union, editors should be unmolested in furnishing to the enemy 
by their pens a form of aid and comfort which was more effective 
than guns and ammunition. This popular resentment found expres- 
sion in numerous attacks upon such papers as were tainted with dis- 
loyalty. Editors were worried, threatened, banished, or subjected 
to personal outrage ; newspaper offices were frequently attacked by 
mobs so that guards were needed to protect property; in some in 
stances papers were destroyed, and other forms of opposition were 
resorted to.*’ Officers of the government received numerous peti- 
tions directed against disaffected journalists, and such expressions 
of loyal indignation more than outnumbered remonstrances against 


interference with journalistic freedom. It may be said that the gov- 


> 


ernment did far less than the enthusiastic Union men of the time 
would have wished in the way of controlling the press. Zealously 
loyal men had to be disappointed while policy was so trimmed as to 
avoid offending conservative sentiment. 

Viewing the whole period of the war, and taking account of all 


parts of the country, it appears that the actual governmental inter- 


Baltimor Exchange, editorial, September 13, 1861. Other Baltimore 
papers were summarily dealt with The South was suppressed on February 
17, 1862, and the Maryland News Sheet on August 14 The Gazette (the News 
Sheet under a new name) was suspended from September 28 to October 7, 1863, 
ind the D Baltimore Republican was suppressed on September 11, 1863 
Check List of American Newspapers, Library of Congress, pp. &1 ff 

An interesting summary of incidents showing popular violence against 
newspapers and editors is to be found in the Annual Cj fedia, 1864, p 3 
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! ! Yet despite all the advantages of an alliance with Rus 
sia, B rck preferred to turn toward Austria Hungary rit 
(rer shi ld 1oin herself to the empire ot the W 
more or les rifice her relations with he other pow s,and would 
in the case of a conflict with Austria and France cur the danger 
ot finding herself, by reason of her geographical situation, at the 
mercy of Russia Phe latter power, placed at the extreme east of 
euro} , always had the means of escaping from attack. A treaty 
of alliance between Germany and \ustria-Hungary was signed at 


Vienna on October 7, 1879; it was an arrangement purely defensive, 


in the case of aggression on the part of Russia or of any other 
power agamst either one of the contracting parties 

But the chancellor himself had no confidence in the stability 
ind continuance of the alliance with Austria. Uneasy as to the fate 


of the provinces taken away from France, he sought for the most 


\ ving triumphed over two great powers, Austria and 
Irance, in the impaigns of 1860 and 1870, Germany in 1870 
expected t ee them contract alliances intended to revenge them 
| 
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The other high officials who took part in the deliberations, 
Giers, Count Miliutin, Prince Lobanov-Rostovski, while recognizing 
e force of Saburov’s comments, were of the opinion that Bismarck 
would never consent to the modifications which he proposed. 

In a memoir dated in December, 1883, Baron Jomini, first coun- 
llor to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, set forth the arguments 
the treaty of 1881 for three years, without any modi- 
fications. In his view the programme worked out at Livadia in 1879 
was a preparation for arriving at our sole objective—Constantinople 
and the Straits—by the following means: (1) the restoration of 
+] 


financial equilibrium by the retiring of fifty million rubles of bank- 


notes per annum; (2) the creation of a fleet in the Black Sea; (3) 
+h 


an understanding with our neighbors to make sure of their neutral 
hundred mil 


ity. Now as notes to the amount of more than four 
rubles had been emitted for the last war, we should, if we 
retired fifty millions per annum, need eight or ten years to re- 
establish our currency. The creation of an adequate fleet would call 
for still more time. The result would be that if we should at this 
time conclude an arrangement with Germany based on a full liberty 


of action toward France on her part, in exchange for a full liberty 


of action on our part at Constantinople and in the Dardanelles, 
Germany would be obtaining an immediate advantage and would 
be giving us nothing more than an assurance which we could realize 
only at the end of some fifteen years. It was beyond all question 
that as soon as Bismarck had assured himself of our neutrality, he 
would seize the first occasion to finish with France. Without suffi 
cient funds for war and without a fleet, should we be able at that 
same time to finish with Constantinople and the Straits, in ; 
England’s opposition? And if we could not do it simultaneously, 
could we reckon upon it that Germany, freed from all fear on the 
side of France and become all-powerful in Europe, would at any 
later time aid us in good faith to realize our Oriental programme ? 
If on the other hand we contented ourselves with renewing our 
arrangements for three years, we should be gaining time, indispen- 
sable for our preparations, and we should be fortifying the status 
quo, because Germany, reassured for the moment, would have less 
reason to precipitate a decisive conflict with France, on which the 
Emperor William would probably not resolve except in case of abso- 
lute necessity ; because France, knowing that she could not count on 
us, would be less disposed to embark upon the terrible adventure 
of revanche ; and finally because, since the triple entente was based 


on the maintenance of the Treaty of Berlin, the joint action of the 
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three emperors. He said that he would have been ready to pr 
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that, in view of present circumstances ( t f a Holy 
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f the { irticle, which appeared to me entirely useless and which set 

) a certain inequality between the contracting parties. Bismarck 

: me at on He proceeded immediately to assure me that 

his paragraph was useful to us, for, in case Russia should ally herself 

with Austria in a war against Turkey, Germany would be under obliga- 

t »h ck g but when I said to him that such an even- 

lity would certainly not come about soon and that one might much 

m roba expect that Germany in alliance with Austria and per 

] [ta h ld ck | inc h iccepted my Sa and 
{ h uphold it at Vienna 

In tl course of the conversation Bismarck declared to Giers 

that he wuld abandon his political career after the de h of the 


Emperor William, for the Crown Prince was an admirer of Glad 


stone, whose system was in no wise suitable to Germany. “ Every 
thing eo to pieces then”, said Bismarck. ‘This idea pursued 
him and he was endeavoring to consolidate as firmly as possible the 
structure he had reared. In Bismarck’s opinion the friendship of 
Russia was one of the guarantees ol! the existence of the German 
empire he chancellor considered the entente with Russia as of 
more importance than all of the alliances with Austria and Italy 
In view of these sentiments of the chancellor toward Russia, Giers 
sought to be agreeable to him by saying that the Emperor Alexandet 
relied on him to tighten the bonds of friendship between the two 
empires and to maintain peace hese words pleased the chancellor 
very mucl “T beg you”, said he, “to lay me at the feet of his 
Majesty with the expression of my profound gratitude for his con 
ac me al t I shall use every endeavor to 


Kalnoky [he Berlin and to Vienna contrib 
uted to e success of the negotiations for the renewal « 1e allia ¢ 
of the three emperors. The entire negotiation was confided to 
Prince Orlov, who was appointed ambassador at Berlin in place 
of Saburov [he instruction which he received on February 8, 
1884, declared that the emperor, persevering in the pacific policy he 
had announced, desired to keep up relations of friendship with 
Germany ; yet he would have preferred to have his action free from 
every engagement, that he might use it according to his own co IViCc- 
tion with a view to general peace and the interests of Russia. But, 
under present circumstances, a refusal to renew the previous ar- 
rangements or a proposal to restrict their continuance to too short 
a term, would have aroused distrust, or perhaps even have led to 


| 
be worthy of it: after the interests of Germanv. it is those of the 
I’mperor Alexander that I shall serve the most faithfully.” 
On hi return. Giers stopped at Vienna, where he vas I ceived 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph and had an interview with Count 
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Il. 
In his annual report for 1887, the Russian Minister for Foreign 
I 4 2 
Affairs declared that Russia, in putting herself into accord witl 
Germany and Austria in 1881, had had in view the maintenance of 
the general peace, which Russia needed after the war which had 


exhausted her. It was certain that the general peace would be more 


firmly assured by an entente of the three emperors than by a 
separate alliance of two of them. Such were the considerations 
which had determined the late emperor to enter into this pacific 
triple entente. But the turn of events in the Balkan peninsula 


brought out an irreconcilable antagonism between us and Austria. 


In vain did we, at each renewal of the triple entente, exert ourselves 
to remove the causes of conflict; the result was, definitely, that 
\ustria had entered, without striking a blow, into full possession 
of the provinces which she had wrested from Turkey, and from 
them was dominating Serbia and crushing Montenegro, while Rus- 
sia saw the influence she had so dearly acquired in Bulgaria de- 
stroyed by foreign intrigues in which Austria had certainly had a 
large part. Such results made a disturbing impression upon Rus- 
sian public opinion. And since under the triple entente Austrian 
policy clearly rested upon the alliance with Germany, the latter was 
in our country involved in the same disapproval which was visited 
upon Austria. The Berlin cabinet was accused of bad faith and 
duplicity ; the organs of the Russian press set forth with approval 
the idea of opposing, to an alliance which had been weakened by 
want of confidence in the two neighboring empires, a_ close 
rapprochement with France based upon community of interests. 
The French press naturally seized upon this situation, and the tur- 
bulent elements in France exploited it passionately, to further their 
plans of revanche. The violence of this unrestrained polemic, dis- 
turbing the German mind, reacted ultimately upon the governments, 
and the tension of their states of opinion was shown by a series of 
military, financial, and economic measures which could not fail to 
poison their mutual relations. In the presence of such a state of 
affairs, the tsar deemed it no longer possible to renew the agreement 
of the three emperors, the pacific purpose of which could no longer 
be achieved. In fact at the beginning of the year 1887, a bill was 
introduced in the Reichstag according to the terms of which the 
strength of the German imperial army on a peace footing would be 
raised from 427,000 men to 468,000, for the period of the next 


seven years. In the session of January 11, 1887, Bismarck, going 


into the tribune himself to support the bill, said: 
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In reporting this conversation, Mol 
government of the Republic sought for the moral sup 
in case Germany should demand disarmament on the part of | 
On reading this despatch, the Emperor Alexander II] 


margin that in such case France could count upon the moral 
of Russia. M. de Giers, on his part, wt M 
ary 22, 1887, that the apprehensions of Flourens, as 
intentions on the part of Bi 


had many times given assurances that Gert 


France. The declaration of Flourens that France would not declar 
war on Germany unless the latter was str eng 1 el 


was worthy of attention; if that were the case th 
maintaining peace appeared far from being 

was for the interest of all governments, it could not logically b 
trary to their intentions. In M. de Giers’s view, of all the « 
that might embitter the relations between 
one of the most potent would be the suspicion 
between France and Russia inimical to Germany, f 


ship between Russia and Germany was the firmest sé 


Not one voice in France has renour Lor ta 

years instead of seven; it was d lved, 
election. 

This menacing language of Prince DBismar nd t t 
of Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium alarmed ! 


cogent reasons in favor of a good understanding between Russia 
nd Germany, and accepted the view that Bismarck, 1t secure ol 
1 galas +1 vag + + + 
FOO! S 1 Russ would exert all his efforts to assure to 
en e had created pt eful dev iopment I ently de 
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1 1 
special purp Che tsar nuted upon Mohrenheim’s telegram on 


this subject the words, “ This might be very useful to us, in certain 


contingencies [ad un moment donné|, and we ought not to discourage 
them ”. he person chosen for the purpose was Count Melchior d 
Vogue. But Baron Mohrenheim did not deem it necessary at that 
time to have recourse to this intermediary. 

In the course of that same year the secret treaty of the thre 
emperors was to expire The triple agreement was the basis of the 
ministerial policy of Giers. Voices were raised in Russia in criti 
cism of it, and in denunciation of it as harmful to Russian interests 
Several diplomats, such as Count Ignatiev, Saburov, Tatishchev 
nd others, w over to their side the public st Katkov, who under- 
took a bitter campaign against the minister of foreign affairs. Giers 


nevertheless was able to obtain the emperor’s approval. 
of November, 1886, to Count Shuvalov, ambassador in Berlin, he 


wrote that his Majesty continued to attach value to the understanding 


with Germany, but that the emperor wished that it should be serious, 


f 
f 


rt Shuvalov, while appreciating 
he traditional friendship of the courts of Prussia and Russia and 
ie advantag which our country might derive from it, observed 
that one did not need to be a great politician to convince himself of 
nmense profit it was to Germany to be united to us in a strong 


and durable manner, for the assurances of support, or rather of 


us in abundant measure, cost her very little. In spite of all the out- 
cries in the delegations at Pesth, the Berlin cabinet knew very well 
that -\ustria would not dare to undertake anything against us, that 
she would not go beyond platonic protestations. Germany risked 


in declaring to us that Austria could not reckon upon her 


aid nor even upon her moral support. But was it not necessary to 


| 
Frat as tor all Ikurope. M. de Mohrenheim was to convey these 
views to Flourens, assur ny m that an entente between France and 
Russia would certainly embitter relations between Germany and 
[he government of the Republic was entirely aware of the 
neutrality, with respect to Bulgaria, which Germany bestowed upon 
nothing 
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able, with a view toward emphasizing the powerful agreement of 
the three empires in the face of the republican and anarchical tend- 
vhich were devastating the rest of Europe, and also toward 
reducing the chance that Austria, left at one side and entirely free, 
should seek, on some turn of events, either to join Great Britain 
against us or to join France against Germany. This last conjunction 
ly, but it was quite possible that at the least complica- 

should seek alliance with Great Britain against us. 
Since, moreover, Bismarck had declared that in case of war between 
Russia and Austria he could not go beyond seeing to it that neither 
one of the two belligerents was mortally wounded, and since, for 
our part, we could perceive no chance of war between Austria and 


Germany, the establishment of a triple entente was plainly indicated 


by the political necessities of the moment. 

Undoubtedly this entente would be the best guarantee of peace, 
which Russia needed, especially with regard to her future develop- 
ment. The cabinet of Vienna, directed at this time by Baron Hay- 


merle, had much hesitation in taking part in the alliance which we 


were preparing to negotiate with Germany. It would have pre- 
ferred to remain outside, free from any engagement with us. When 
finally she consented to take part in our engagements, her attention 
naturally fell especially upon the article framed to guarantee the 
advantages secured to Austria by the treaty of Berlin, such as the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the clause relating to 
the sanjak of Novi-Bazar. In order to make the stipulations of this 
article more precise, it was agreed that a protocol should be joined 
to the treaty, setting forth the special questions on which agreement 
had been reached. 

But the events which had occurred in Bulgaria in the course of 
1886, of which a prince protected by Austria had availed himself 
to seize power in despite of the treaty of Berlin, without the assent 


of the other great powers, were not of a nature to encourage the 
least step toward rapprochement between Austria and Russia. <Ac- 
cordingly M. de Giers recommended Shuvalov to consider carefully 
the idea of an arrangement with Germany alone, which should have 
as its objects: (1) to surround the maintenance of peace with 
solid guarantees, indispensable to the development of our military, 
naval, and financial strength, and to guard us against the danger of 
European coalitions by sincere and firm alliance with the most pow- 
erful of the neighboring states, whose influence was at present de- 


cisive in most questions arising in Europe and even in the Orient; 
2) to prevent any arbitrary alteration of the territorial status quo 
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deciding on which side the aggression lay. 
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by one of the high contracting parties ”’.* This form was adopted. 
The reading of the third article of the projet, relating to the closing 


eht out during the discussions the declaration by 


Bismarck, often repeated by him, that Germany was ready to see 


us masters of the Straits and established at Constantinople—that we 
might, in his phrase, possess the key to our own house. But this 
declaration could not appear in the principal instrument; it must be 


made a separate stipulation, for any indiscretion respecting it might 
be fatal to us by disclosing too early our aspirations. Similarly, by 
Bismarck’s advice, the clause respecting the forbidding of entrance 
into the Black sea Was to be ke pt secret and drawn 
stan of one of the articles of the protocol annexed to the conven 
ion of June 6 18, 1887. That convention was concluded for three 


vears instead of five as Shuvalov preferred, and signed by him and 


had shortened the term of the convention, and that the chancellor 
had avoided signing it, by deputing his son to do so in his stead, M. 


ie could infer that this arran 


gement was 
advantageous to Russia than to Germany. On reading this remar] 


of his minister the tsar added: “ Perhaps”. Austria had been ex 


cluded from the negotiation for reasons stated above in the minis 
terial ri port 

In the summer of this same year the Emperor William had a 
meeting with the Emperor Francis Joseph at Gastein. The latter 


expressed to his ally his regret at seeing Russia withdraw from the 


entente which had united the three courts, but William refrained 
ling a word of the arrangement concluded with Russia. 


“TI shall do the same”, said Bismarck to Shuvalov, “‘ when I see 


ITT. 


The document of June 6/18, 1887, is thus expressed: 


4? 


The Imperial Courts of Russia and Germany, animated by an equal 
desire to confirm general peace by an understanding designed to assure 
the defensive position of their respective states, have resolved to em- 
body in a special arrangement the accord established between them, 
against the expiration on June 15/27, 1887, of the treaty signed in 1881 
and renewed in 1884. To this end the plenipotentiaries of the two 
courts have agreed on the following articles: 

Article I. In the case that one of the high contracting parties 
should find itself at war with a third great power, the other would 
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e t v of alliance concluded with Austria on October 7, 1879, to 
be s veously published at Berlin, at Vienna, and at Pesth, in 
order to ] in end S vas expla ed in the official communigu to 
false interpretations of that treaty, which had a purely defensive 
character. On the same date, in the session of February 6, 1888, 
the prince delivered a celebrated speech in which he essayed to 


fend herself on 


prove that Germany must be strong enough to « 

both fronts, and so invulnerable that she should have no need to 

1 resounded like a 

defiance to the whole world: “‘ We Germans fear God and fear noth 


The agreement between Germany and Russia had been made for 


three vears. In 1889, well in advance of its expiration, the Russian 


minister of foreign affairs was instructed to study the question 


‘rangement with the German Empire should be r 
newed, and if so, in what form. The first article of the treaty 
required Germany, except in the case of our attacking 
observe a benevolent neutrality and to endeavor to localize the con 


flict in any war which Russia might have with a third 


great power. 
This clause was not without value. Furthermore Germany prom- 


ised not to attack France, and recognized that, if she did, she could 
no longer count on Russia’s neutrality. In the ast, Germany 
confirmed and solemnly recognized the principle of the closing of 
ie Straits, and undertook to see to it that Turkey should not in- 
fringe upon it in favor of the interests of any government what 
ever. .\ll these pledges were distinctly useful to us; and on her part 
Russia, except for the case of an attack by Germany upon France, 
agreed only to remain neutral, and to exert herself to localize the 


conflict, in the case of a war between Germany and one of the other 


great { ggressive action on the part of France was 
not at all probable, and a rupture between Germany and the other 
states still less so, this engagement was nowise onerous. Accord- 


ingly, December 19, 1889, by order of the tsar, it was agreed that 
these arrangements should be renewed, without, however, entering 
upon negotiations before April, 1890. 

On February 12 of that year, in an intimate conversation, Bis- 
marck confided to Shuvalov that it was very difficult for him to con- 
tinue his functions in connection with the young emperor, and that 


he would like to resign. He said: 


My sovereign, who at bottom has little confidence in his mother, has 
not been able to keep himself free from certain English influences 


which she brings to bear upon him. It is a veritable conspiracy of 


English radicals and German socialists. I had a little inkling of the 
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hen taking up, after some moments of reflection, the chapter 


of hypotheses as to the future, he went on: 
Here is how I see things. I do not believe in any deliberate hostility 
h \ rem towal! rmany not even veleve 
" ( en us and France you would immediately take 
ip arms to assist that country. You would no doubt have recourse in 
ch cas in armed demonstration, and if the first victories wer 
f is, you would check us by indicating to us that we were 
to go farther. We are moreover not greedy for new provinces. 
Phos now have give us already quite enough trouble, and after all 
3 sa loes not destt nationali I will eve » so far as t 
say that the preservation of France is a necessity to Germany also, in 
view of certain eventualities that might come forward in our relations 
with England. When I was at Reims, somebody said to me, “ Go ahead 
ind crown your king emperor of Germany and of Gaul”. I laughed, 
nd s h Nationalities are not wiped out strok 
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( ence in spite of having lost its political unity 


Count Shuvalov observed to the chancellor that the secret treaty 


defined, in a decisive and unmista e manner, the point of view 


of Russia in respect to France; that it was precisely the case of at- 
tack that it provided for, and that the integrity of the French 
territory was an essential condition of the maintenance of the bal- 
ance in Europe. Prince Bismarck on his part declared that the 
secret treaty, in his opinion, corresponded so exactly to the situ- 
ch the two contracting parties had both desired to create 
that even to define its duration would be, strictly speaking, unneces- 
sary, the text of the agreement being, so to speak, the expression of 
a fixed and unchanging situation. 

Count Shuvalov ended his despatch by concluding that the chan 
cellor would ask nothing better than to renew our reciprocal engage- 
ments, and the tsar minuted at the end the following words: “I 
think, in effect, that to Bismarck our entente is in some sort a 


arantee that no written agreement exists between us and France, 


y 


and that is very important for Germany ”’. 
After an absence of some weeks, Shuvalov on March 5/17 
called on the chancellor at the latter’s invitation. He found him in 


a state of great excitement, for the resignation of the prince and of 
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Great Britain and Germany, in spite of the friction due to the di- 


veroent calanial interect +} “allv n ntral 
VOT P< coionial mterestS OF the two Countries, especially n Centra 


\frica. Yet, thanks to the spirit of conciliation displayed on both 
sides, the delimiting of their respective spheres of influence in 


\frica had had results surpassing in its effect the most roseate ex- 
pectations, principally by the cession to the Emperor William of the 


island of Heligoland, so important to Germany by reason of its 


geographical situation between the mouths of the [Ibe and the 
Weser. In return, Great Britain received large advantages in 
\frica 

Shuvalov saw in the concessions which the two governments had 
made to each other clear evidence of their mutual efforts to 


strengthen intimate and cordial relations. Herein lay, in his view, 


newing the secret arrangement with Russia. Should we not risk 


failure ve entered upon negotiations with Caprivi with a view to 
suggesting the substitution, for our existing compact, of an exchange 
of notes declaring the continued maintenance of the bases of the 


lowing note upon the report which M. de Giers made to him on June 


I am rather of Shuvalov’s opinion. Once it appears that Germany 
indisposed to renew our secret agreement, it seems to me that our 
dignity does not permit us to ask why. We shall see what is the matter 


when the Emperor and Caprivi come here. No doubt a change has 
come over German policy, and we ought to be prepared for any event. 

In another annotation of June 14, the tsar writes: 

Count Kutuzov® has just left me and has given me his impressions. 
lhey are not reassuring or consoling. From day to day the emperor’s 

rvous state grows worse and those about him are struck with the 
changeableness of his character and of his ideas. The progressive de- 
velopment of armaments makes the situation more alarming. 

Prince Lobanov-Rostovski, Russian ambassador at Vienna, 
| ie refusal of Germany to renew arrangements with 
Russia, saw in it a very grave event. He had always thought not 
only that Kalnéky had been kept informed of the negotiation, but 
also that the check which it had received was probably due to the 
action of the cabinet of Vienna, which wished to reserve to itself 
the support of Germany in repulsing any attack on the part of Rus- 
sia, even in case Austria should be the aggressor, though the latter, 
said the prince, was very improbable, “but the burden of the mili- 
tary armaments is such that nothing is certain ”’. 


] 


5 Count Golenishchev-Kutuzov, major-general in attendance, was attached to 


the person of the Emperor William 


the motives which had dissuaded the German chancellor from re- 
old entente? So Shuvalov asked himself. The tsar made the fol- 


The of the Alliance of the L:niperor vy 
On August 5, 1890, W m il 1 
the manoeuvres at Narva General | ! t! 
In his conversations t] de Giers, t ! 
there was a general rr I 
from the political lesire 
sincere on Germany’s part. | 
William Il. was, said vi, 
ot SO alisn al l » \ i 1 
quillity and ord Phe es 
under his control to the prosecution 
| permanent peace in foreign affairs \ 
Giers endeavored to demonstrate t 11 that we desi 
tain and perpetua he trad 
between the two countries, mu less 
tions than by an uninterrupted flow ot 1 
i asked him frankly what was his pol \ 
on which agreement had bee! est ) | 1 n Is na 
many, speciicall’ res] l irian a 
Straits. It appeared to us certal 
which Russia had made in order to ¢1 
consent to sanction the illegal power \ rit er 
exercising in contravention of the stipulatiot ft treat 
a European principle, incontestably binding 01 lt 
that our position on these two points was scrupulou 
with the treaties in force, and declared that, so lar a 
rned, (,ermany entirel agreed wit t 
audience which his Majesty accorded to th ncellor 
of his conversation with Caprivi were reproduced le Giet 
a despatch of August 19, 1890, to Count Aluraviev, R ! 
d’aftaires at Berlin. who was instructed to mmu ‘ ‘ 
patch and to obtain from the chancellor a written conit tio! 
all that had been said on that occasion. Caprivi mu Irprisé 
at such a request. 
Whv [said he], that seems to me entirely e] { 
resolved not to write down anything. You ha tructed 
read me a despatch which, I ag ( duc y y the 
political views exchanged between MM. Giers and n you | ne 
so: but to address anything of the sort t 1 il riting, 1 I } 
t polit gth of 7 
upon our loyalty, which wv ! rf you 


Serge Gortainot 


\ ev hastened to say that he had acted on his own 
( icellor replied 
(y s could never nh charged u ) ASK 
I have him tl vould abs ly refuse to 
\ ) excha or views Of! 
es Mura ' the general said to me 
) ho ha ( er num of vears, know 
e els hat ser s dithculties the government 
end fairs These dithe es are enormous 
¢ them sovereign, ev¢ f he wer ger for 
find enough laurels to gather on this fi , to make his 
re verv long, much more glorious than if he should 
vik wi mn the fie ittie We 
vea thing ind vou ought to be convinced of it 
ry moment that the Emperor of Germany and his 
! eir conversations with the Russian diplomats in 
St. Petersburg, were assuring the er tl ( 
was to preserve the peace, William II., in opening the 
n of the Reichstag, May 6, 1890, delivered a speech n 
1 | | 
aes read 1 SI ir terms that the consolid on of un 
‘e upon durable bases was the object of all his efforts; to 


the alliances which Germany had concluded, for her de 


with Italy, must be maintained; but the 

Is Ot guarantes ] nevertheless in the d ent of 
resources of the empire \ccord iz to the e1 peror’s 

every change in the relative position of states endan- 

litical equilibrium and the prospects of success in all th 
le for the maintenance of peace Therefore Germany 
ng enough to have the upper hand in Europe and to 

her preponderance to maintain equilibrium among the 

line with these declarations a bill was introduced in the 
reasing the peace strength of the army by 18,574 men 

nentary proposals for the military budget were raised 


million marks per annum. The minister of war, Verdy 
declared that this was but the first step in this direc- 


the German High Command would not stop in its 


fore it arrived at its objects. The general looked forward 
7 
cess n time, of calling to the ranks of the army all the 


ble to military service, without any exception, which 
increased the effective strength of the army in time of 


+1 


by eighteen thousand but by fifty-five thousand men. 


lan was supported by Field-Marshal von Moltke, who vindi- 
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Botsfora The Greek Middle Age - 
dress was more conservative 


Not ) and Sugg 


several heavy strands on both sides of the face, and 
der by a band encircling the head. Although these 
in to appear early in the Mycenaean \ge (about 

is not till the Middle Age that they displaced the 
mos nportant constructive elements in the new 
h gradually emerged from the decadence of the old 
an iron industry. The controversy over the place 


ittite country in eastern Asia Minor (Witteilungen 


¢ the process of hardening to steel, must have 
1 +] nt 

rly as the fourteenth century In the rteenth 

» Crete, whence it passed more slowly over the dis 


region to Laconia, .\ttica, Thessaly, and their colo 
e metal was still scarce in Laconia, it began to be 


It is unnecessary here to dilate on the increased 


activity felt the. impetus more keenly than warfare, 


same time was affected by new economic and political 


umsy chariot was consigned to the archaeological 
rse-back riding was substituted for it. Meanwhile 


prosperity, involving military and political aspira- 


‘le of the population brought into existence a 


hich we may describe as heavy-armed, though their 
iter than the Minoan. It was mainly the introduc 
ls and lance-points that compelled the strengthen 


ensive armor. The round or oval targe, reinforced 
s, became the normal shield. At the same time th« 
ted his head with a helmet topped by a high bronze 
with a hauberk of metal plates, and adopted bronze 
egs below the knees. 

00, great changes took place. Among the Minoans 


unburned body, involving a worship of the dead, 
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\rtemus ©) of Sparta, wore a low-cut waist with shouldet 
straps, a belt, and a tight skirt of strongly Minoan aspect. The in 
troduction of t fibula, however, was bringing about a revolution 
in dress his method ot fastening was used in the peplos, which 

gradually prevailed over other styles and became the Doric gown 
of the historical age. Garments of both sexes were elaborately 

ad ed with inwoven or embroidered patterns otf the prevailing 

geometric stv] The hair of women and men alike grew long, and 

vas hye 

+ ] 
stvies OT ss 
B.C t 
MImoan 

(ne the 

nt ite rigin is now definitely settled by documentary evidence in 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, XVIIl. 61, n. 1). Chis in- 
Hourished as « 
made its way te 
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prevailed with but the slightest trace of crematior rhe custom of 
burning the dead, now introduced by the Northerners, doubtless 
weakened the belief in the power of ghosts and in t need of ances 
tor worship. Gradually, however, inhumation reasserted its 
henceforth the two forms existed side by side, vet 

more common than burning. It is a curious fact that within 
sphere of thought and usage historical Greece preserved 

half of its Minoan heritage The work of analyzing the greater 
gods of Hellas into their Minoan and Indo-European element 
scarcely begun, and yet enough has been done to warrant the as 
sumption that in all probability no singh 
is in character and attributes wholly Indo-European or wil 
Minoan. The motive to the amalgamation and something of ( 
process are ascertainabie. The immigrants to Miletus, for exar 
were as receptive of native cults as of native blood Phe desire 
secure the protection of the local deities and the good-will of tl 
Carians went hand in hand with greed for the properties of thes 
gods Identifying their own sky-deity Zeus with the god 

double axe, they converted the shrines and sacred 

Carian deity to their own service. No less than six altars to Zeus 
Labraundios accordingly have been found in Miletu n like 

ner their Artemis usurped the property and various attribute 
\natolian Great Mother The character and functions of Apoll 
especially his healings, purifications, and oracles, seem to b 
siderable part Minoan These are but suggestions of a vast and 
intricate amalgamation which cannot as vet be analyz 


rhe prevailing tendency to-day is to assig1 


the sunnier aspects of religion, while leaving to the natives the 
gloomy features, including magic, the wors oh 

trine of sin, and its purification by washing in blood his contras 
seems justified but should not be pushed to extremes he great 


deities were mainly goddesses as in the Minoan past; and corre 
spondingly women occupied a high 
It has long been known that there were two types of Minoat 
palace: one, which we may call Mediterranean, centred in an open 
court, whereas the nucleus of the other, described as European o1 
as “northern”, was a great hall with a central hearth and a gabled 
roof. The earliest and simplest form of Greek temple, di 
guished as in antis, developed from the second typ rhe earliest 
now known to us is that of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, erected prob 
ably in the ninth century B.C. It consisted of a wooden frame with 
walls of unburnt brick resting on a foundation of stone rhe 
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apex of the gabled roof was supported by an inner row of wooden 
columns running lengthwise through the centre. It was a small 
building, less than fifteen by thirty feet in extent, designed mainly 
as a shelter for the deity and her utensils and gifts, whereas in her 
worship the community gathered about her great altar outside. It 
was not till the latter half of the seventh century that large stone 
les began to be erected. 

Chis is but a hasty view of the lonian-Dorian civilization dur- 
ing the Middle Age. With due appreciation of the danger of at- 
tributing too much to the brilliant Cretans the present writer cannot 


escape the conviction that the life of this area in the period under 


consideration was more Minoan than Indo-European. The case is 
quite different with the eolians, who inhabited Thessaly and 
Boeotia and colonized Lesbos and Chios with the neighboring Ana- 
tolian coast. These people were not affected by Minoan culture till 
its late decad 


of new blood and fresh ideas, whose life, in all probability, 1S pic- 


ent stage, and then but superficially. They were men 


tured by Homer. For many years it has been widely assumed that 
Homer was an lonian and that the civilization he presents was 
mainly that of lonia, approximately in the period from 1000 or 
goo to 7oo B. It was the merit of Andrew Lang (World of 
Homer) to prove that this could not be, that, for examp 
important group of religious ideas the Ionians of that time were 
Minoan, whereas Homer was in this respect Indo-European. With 
out following Lang farther let us notice that the Aeolian colonies 
of Asia Minor, to which the most distinct tradition assigns Homer, 
were Indo-I:uropean, as stated above. The poems, however, are 
a complex of tradition, environment, and fancy; and their analysis 
into these elements is not easy. The environmental element, when 
ascertained, gives to the picture of the age the life and movement 
that is lacking in archaeological material 
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\NDREW JACKSON DONELSON (1799-187 

; patches which follow, was a nephew of the wit 'G 
son. Iducated at Cumberland College, at West 
lransylvania University, he was for several vears a memb 
Jackson’s family, and was for some time t residet 
secretary. Employed by Tyler to negotiat 
of his plans of annexation to the | 1 State 

of that task in such a manner as ac nall 

Poll oft- whom he had ilré id ) ms 

political supporter \ considerable 1 ( rres let 

inging in date from 1843 to 1848, has be lb 
Sioussat 1n 1917 in the Tennessee Historical Maga lil. 5 
and other portions of Donelson’s political correspondence, of 1844 
and 1845, in the same volume, pages 134-162. ©f the former gt 
the letters on pages 70-73 elate to sal ) lson 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to P 

: He was nominated on March 5, 1846, as successor to H 
Wheaton, the celebrated authority on international law. w! 
hint from Polk had resigned after nineteen years 
service to his country Donelson was commissioned Mar x 
1846, and soon after sailed for Prussia. In August, 1848 
the events recounted in the despatches printed bel 
commissioned as envoy extraordinat 
to the short-lived federal government Germ 
from his post at Berlin in June, 1849, and returned t \1 
where the chief events of his subsequent career wet 
in the Nashville campaign of » his brief editors 


Washington Union, and his nomination by the American Part 1 
1856 for the office of Vice pre sident 

\lthough Major Donelson was not a trained diplomat and had 
no such knowledge of persons and conditions in Berlin or in Europ: 
that his observations add greatly to our knowledge of the ever 
which marked the “ Marztage” of 1848 in Berlin, nevertheless a 
considerable interest attaches to the recital, by an intelligent at 


experienced American politician, of what he iw going on before 
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his eyes in the Prussian capital at a time when a democratic revolu- 
tion seemed to threaten the continuance of the Hohenzollern mon- 
archy. Present conditions obviously heighten this interest. 

Che following despatches, addressed in March, 1848, to Secre- 
tary Buchanan, are printed from the originals in the Department of 
State in Washington, Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Prussian 
Despatches, volume IV. Donelson’s drafts of these despatches, dif- 


fering but slightly in text from the despatches actually sent, may 


g 
be found among the Donelson Papers lately acquired by the Library 


of Congress 


No. 60, BerRLIN, March 4'", 1848 
Sir, 

Since my despatch of the 26" ult®. the great events at Paris are an- 
nounced here, and have astounded all classes of Society. It was fore- 
seen that M". Guizot would fall, but not that a monarchy would be suc- 
ceeded by a Republic. The disposition of this King? on the occasion is 
marked by his calmness and is in accord with the policy demanded by 
his personal interests and the views of Germany. He proposes no 
iggressive movement, but is understood to take the ground that France 
must be undisturbed by foreign force unless she invades the jurisdiction 
of other States. His regular troops are kept in a state of immediate 
preparation for action, but the reserves of the Landwehr are not called 
for, nor is it supposed that more will be done on the Rhine than to 
supply the Fortifications with ample provisions. 

You will see in the German and English papers the proclamation 
made by the Germanic Diet, in which the idea of interference with 
France is disclaimed, whilst the necessity of union among the German 
States is strongly urged. 

It may be safely said that this Government will use its influence to 


prevent war, neither intervening to restore Monarchy in France, nor to 


influence her deliberations in respect to her new form of Government. 
It may be also confidently anticipated that the King of Prussia will 


+ 


take measures to quiet the complaints of his subjects in regard to the 
petitions which were debated in the last assembly of the States.* This 
he can do with the more grace as the most important of them was 
reserved tor deliberation. Biennial convocations of the chambers, 
their right to vote on the budgets and to be consulted on all the ques 
tions of taxation, are demands which he can concede, and which will 
remove discontent. 

The point of the greatest danger in the present state of affairs is 
the Austrian connection with Italy, and the obstinacy with which 
Prince Metternich may seek to maintain the old doctrines of 1815. If 
he expects to revive a contract in which Monarchs, as contradistin- 
guished from the people, will assist each other in supporting their 
personal pretentions, he will be disappointed, as I cannot think that 
England, or Prussia, or even Russia, would be willing to wage a war 
for a principle so utterly opposed to the spirit of the times. It is ap- 


1 Frederick William I\ 


| 
{ 

2 The parliament of Apt June 25, 1847 
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parent that the great question is one of loca 
and their existing form of Government—a q 
each for itself alone, without foreign intervent 
the influence of Catholicism to this mod 
now that France mingles her enthusiasm 
different course of action would produce a g 
You are aware however of the inflamm 
on the surface, and as none were prepat 
there may be none who foresee what may be the 
to be hoped that France will adhere to tl 
interfere with her neighbors 
Among the circumstances cont! but ng t tl 
is the general wat svmpatl for | 
a revolution, those M archs who claim tl 
would not object much see h 
for the conviction that it is the effect 
end reach them 
There is another security for peac 
of the French and the Germans The Germar lo not like to make a 
reform by means of a revolutiot Phe 
to receive asa ci ces ) n K ¢ 
war | rel cl | th asn Ss rha s tl I 
latin and het races, (serm i ( tl 
reform into the Sclavonic nations Phi | 
extensive nd if occupi ght ma 
fruits of civiliza n and erty 
But I fear to trust to anticipations so cheering 1 
heart. When I look at the condition of Euroy ts thousands 
want of bread, its millio without a conceptior1 ft that pet 
pendence on whicl r system 
by the ecid tc of } ( th 
ness of character s h 
it seems unreasonable t lulge the hope that | 
to the combinations which may be formed aga | 
I shall not trouble you on this occasion with tl 
present events on the commercial questions of the Zollverei \ 
is obvious that this point of view tl 
there be veace O War 
I am very re 
Your It. serv 
\ | ) 
Hon James Buchanai 
Secy of state, etc 
Since writing the abov I have good authority for saving 


Prussia and Austria have agree o render eacl ther recipr 1] 


port, if the dominions of either are invaded rl rec f th 


von Radowitz had wr n f \ na, Mar 
obtained by the special mission on which he had been sent fr | n M 


at Metternich’s request R. Koser. “ Friedr 
Marzrevolution ”, in Historische Zeitschrift 


despatch Ven res du Prince de Metten VII 


| 

| The American minister had probably heard I ner 
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ciple of the French movement depends upon the ability of its leaders to 


so 1 


the 24th inst.,® the revolution in Austria has occurred, 


p it trom becoming aggressive. 


63 BERLIN, March 18, 184! 


11 oclock at night. 


the Proclamation of the King, which con- 
d the assembly of the States for the 27° of April, and recom- 


nded a congress of all the German Sovereigns to be held at Dresden 


and has given 


itional excitement to the population here and to the Southern por 


of Prussia. Troops from the adjoining cities and fortresses, even 
distant as Magdeburgh, have been marched to Berlin, and those 


oned in the city had been under arms night and day for the last 
} 


urs. Yet the people have not been deterred from petitioning the 


) 
+1 


King for concessions as liberal as those granted by Bavaria and the 


Southern Powers. This morning March 18th at 10 oclock he 


yielded as to issue a new proclamation which is enclosed,® but 


unfortunate occurrence similar to that which caused the explosion 


bee! 


seml 


officer 


or 


+ 
two 


1d 


were 


\ deputation from Cologne was in the city, and are said t 


made 


o work instantly to erect Bar 


he sacrifice of life I have no means of ascertaining yet, but will su 


ris had the same effect here. A pacification was supposed to have 


effected, and the King had presented himself to the multitude as- 
led in front of his Palace, when some disorder, mistaken by the 
ommanding a Troop of Cavalry for an insult either to the King 
Troops, caused the fatal order to charge, and at the same time 
muskets were fired. The people dispersed as they could, but went 
ricades. The church bells commenced 


ry avout 4 oclock, the Thousands of Troops were stationed at the 


suitable places for attack, and the city has presented the whole 


1c evening the most awful scene of bloodshed. Cavalry, Infantry, 
\rtillery have dealt their murderous power upon the crowds who 
behind the Barricades, and their fire has not yet ceased. What is 
} +} 

U- 


the report of the morning. The contest is most unequal, because 


people could get but few arms, and they seem to have commenced 


resistance without the slightest organization or method. 
o have 
instructed to inform the King that if he disappointed the demand 


an immediate convocation of the Diet, and the abolition of the 


re of the press, and generally for the concessions which have been 


by the other German Govermts, that the Rhine Provinces would 


secede from his dominion. They were probably content with the Pro 


tion which was then issued, and which assembles the diet on the 2d 
pril instead of the 27th April, and promises to submit all the other 


rms to the decision of the Diet. 

4 After this point, signatures and addresses are omitted 

5 Proclamation of March 14 Text in Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung, March 

accompanying the despatch. It may also be found in Reden roklamationen, 
etc 
‘ 
in 
Extr 


‘Patent wegen beschleunigter Einberufung des Vereinigten Landtages”, 
tra-Blatt r Allg. Preuss. Zeitung, March 18; also in Reden, etc., pp. 5-7. 
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Peace is not vet restored \nother Pro 1 1 
King? inviting the peopl end him a h dicta 
ipparently by a spirit full of compromis« I 
re also out announcing that the Militar vitl t 
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night. It was rendered less fatal bv the shelter which tl 
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caught with arms in their hands rt 
third stories and shot with mer 
I hope that the withdrawal of the Military 1 take | i 
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the one hand that great curse of the age, a large standing army, ready 
with its terrible power, to crush the people, the guilty as well as the 
innocent. We see on the other both the monarch and the people, when 


lrawn, incapable of maintaining order. Happily we 
are exempt from such spectacles. We have only the people. May we 
avoid the misfortunes which produce either armies or Kings. 


A 


The military are withdrawn—the barracades are many of them 


being removed—And there is but little reason to fear a repetition of 
st nights work. I have walked over the scene of the most bloody 
collisions between the parties—have seen no threatening crowds. Still 
there is not absolute certainty that order will be restored, until the 
Diet conve! ind exerts its salutary influence in giving effect to the 
reforms which will make the Monarchy of Prussia constitutional. 
Che last arrivals from Vienna and Italy confirm the hope that the 
evolut nfined to the nationalities of the separate people[s] will 
continue its peaceable form. Whilst this is the state of the question 
there can be no general war. The strength of the movement lies in the 
determination of each people to reject intervention—to claim the right 
of settling their greivances without the aid of foreign powers. It is 
better for example that Prussia or Saxony should remain unreformed 


in their Government than that a precedent should be set by which an 
unfavorable influence could be brought to act against the Democratic 


tendencies of France and the other German States. When permanent 


progress 1s once recognised as the legitimate part of their free svstems 
it will not be long in communicating its spirit to the Governments, now 
unwilling to yield to it 
I le, k State | rope nere S 
nothing ye ularm the f1 torm 
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[ have still time to add another Proclamation of the Kin: 


ing a change of his Ministers. \s vou read german, I wi 
vations due to so important a movement 
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at 4 oclock. 


No. 66. BERLIN, March 20, 1848. 


\s by mailing this direct to Liverpool there is a possibility of its 
reaching the Steamer for the 24, I avail myself of another moment to 
tell you that the people have been successful. At the date of my 
despatches yesterday, the question of withdrawing the soldiery, if the 
people would abandon the barricades, was under consideration. By 12 
yesterday, the regiments had left the city, and it was announced that 

8 Proclamation of March 109, broadside, enclosed. 

® Yet in an instruction to Donelson of August 14, 1846, Buchanan writes, 
“ Not understanding the German language myself, I was obliged”, etc. Works 


(ed. Moore), VII. 60. 
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great wealth a gen d probably looks to the formation of an 
\ristocratic branch in the new Constitution of Prussia, analogous in 
its tendencies to that of Great Britain \t this moment the tendency 
he blic opinion is to a more liberal infusion of the Democratic 
spir e formation of a federal power, supported by a union of 
State broad «¢ o take in all the people of Germany. This 
lea has been announced in many of the public meetings of the Rhine 
States; and as the revolution progresses, it acquires more force. Being 
lefinite in the mode of its realization, this plan is interpreted to suit 

h ews of each locality. To Poland it holds out the hope of com- 
sation for the past wrongs she has received—it is not inconsistent 

he wishes of others to establish a republic—and it presents to the 
nonarchs of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria and Saxony, the image of an 
mperial crown, which may restore to Germany its ancient power, upon 


principles more in harmony with the spirit of modern reform. 


It may be natural to a Spectator, just from the tranquil scenes of 
r country, to imagine that appeals to the people can be the safe resort 
or the efficient introduction of a system of liberty and order in the old 


amid 


al 


narchies of Europe. When he is permitted however to look in upon 


ble movements which are now presented in Berlin, he cannot 
confounded with the greatness and uncertainty of the issue. 
y, after the date of my Despatch, the Poles who had been con- 


‘ 1 


d sentenced for political offences, being set free by the enclosed 


politi 
Proclamation of His Majesty,’! were borne in triumph to the palace 


st the huzzas of countless masses. Without any of his ancient 
Is, defenceless as the poorest malefactor of the prisons, it was 
icholy to look at the King obliged to present himself, and see the 
ring of spirits which an accident, in word or action, may make his 
itioners. Every moment gives fearful strength to this unregu- 


lated power. The withdrawal of the army, the flight of those who fear 


new fi 


it al 


} 


ag 


icendiary and the robber, make room for the accession of much 
1umbers, who come in from the surrounding country, attracted 


ire to take part in the revolution or to gratify an awakened 


King is however in the hands of the national guard, and he 


) possess a sufficient hold upon their good will to justify the 


at, whatever may be the concessions necessary to restore order, 


ening of the revolution will be turned from his head. 


12 o'clock 


g¢ the above, a new Proclamation is out, and you wil 


1 
| 


writ! 
so enclosed. The King now goes into the crowd waving th 
of freedom, promising unconditional acceptance of the consti- 


tutional limitations which the representatives of the people may de- 


mand, 


Di 


subjects 


utting himself ahead of the new movement, and imploring his 


o put faith in his royal words. New flags wave over his 
The burghers write on all the public buildings: “the people’s 


\ brief proclamation of general amnesty, March 20. More than a hundred 


released by it from prison in Berlin, where they had been confined on 
for insurrection at Posen in 1846. Text in Reden, etc., p. 9 
oclamation of March 2 Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung, March 22; 
see also Annual Register for 1848, p. 380 
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declare its solem test ag st | ers 

[I have passed through the ma 
Prince Albert valking from the palace. He 


n a like manner greeted by the masses. Numer tl roclama 
ns are placarded in the streets, copie f ed 


My impression is that the crisis is pass¢ 


to effect a union between the militar the 1 g 
proposed by the King to bury together the d 

the people. He has made a speech in which he s 

the soldiers of the sam erty, though a ( 

t infortunate accident And the Burghers 

\ ng to try the experiment of receiving i \ 

gates of the city and permitting them to ( g ( 
to preserve order. All parties are beginning 


I 
the union of the Army and the Burghers, in ordet re that 


ylemn scene of tomorrow may not revi\ ea 
is necessary to secure this objec hat tl S Arn 
they reenter the ci e sworn to s 0 he vy ( i 
which they will doubtless cheerfully take \ ite : 
will return to a state of composure, and all p that 
not in the clash of arms that a new Government can | rga 
The Prince of Prussia’ is with the T1 ] 
reach of the population. He is held resp 
could not return to the city without being torn t \s t g 
1f succession is in him it is unfortunate that he led } i 
the attacks upon the people The crowd g th : 
exaggerated statements of his efforts to keep tl Ning from giving 
way. Time may possibly reinstate him; but ther oT I 
that serious attempts will be made to perpet t 1 tl 
some other branch of the family. 
6 
The burial of the dead has taken place, but the arrangement sug 
vested for the fraternization of the soldiers of the king and t national 


cuard, was not carried into effect because of the apy 
13 Prince Albrecht of Prussia 809-1872 y 
William I\ ind of Willias I cavalry 


14 The king's brother, afterward King \ 


f the King in trusting himself to the national gua 
empcror, arch-conservative 
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ild not vet bear the sight of the uniforms of those who had 
ong a time. The dead bodies to the number of 


fired upon them so 
l in the church of the Gendarme Place.?® They 


about 200 were deposite: 
were received at 2 oclock by citizens previously formed and grouped 
as mourners bearing various banners and emblems. Many hours had 
been previously necessary to form th 
length put in motion in the slow and solemn time of the funeral chants 


e orde , ot procession, but it was at 


which the Germans so well know how to make impressive. The bodies 


were distributed in alternate numbers so that each section of the 
marching column as a mourner could witness the king who stood un 
covered in the balcony of the Palace, and obliged to pay his homage to 
each corse as it passed him. Not a soldier was to be seen. The 
rational guard could be scarcely distinguished in the vast crowd, which 
] 


after the performance of this sad duty dispersed about d 


irk. Besides 


these bodies it is said that there were some 100 more who were not 


buried in this public manner he dead of the Army were buried by it 
out of the view of Berlin. 

\ deputation from Breslau and Lignitz has been received by the 
King. The principal object of their mission is to obtain an Electoral 


Law similar to that by which the national Assembly in France will b 
The reply of the King is among the enclosed papers. He 
could do no more than say he would submit the subject to the Diet. 
He can go no further without yielding the title to the monarchy. The 
Proclamation calling the Diet has shortened the period to the 2d. of 
\pril, which is barely time enough to allow the members to assemble. 
It is interesting to calculate the effect which may be produced by 
will as- 


this revolution upon Poland. Many anticipate that Cracow’ 
sume at once the Republican garb and that the whole of Poland will 
take up arms for her ancient nationality. Russia, prepared for this 
event, has placed her Army on the war footing, and will doubtless strike 
of 


an immediate blow upon the slightest attempt against the integrity 
her dominions. He? never had faith in Louis Philippe. When told 
of his flight from France, he said he had rather deal with a genuine 
>, than with a monarchy neither the one nor the other. But at 
ime he took the ground distinctly that he would not interfere 

with the Revolution if it made no attack upon him. Will he give up 
Poland rather than maintain a position which may make him a warriot 
for the fallen Monarchy of all the other states of Europe? This is the 
and it begins to be apparent that the Demo 


aspect events are taking: 


cratic tendency will claim the authority to mediatize some of the exist- 


ing Princes,’* if such a step becomes necessary in making Monarchy 
subordinate to written constitution and to Federal Germany. 

I have spoken to you before of the growing popularity of the idea 
that the German states might adopt a Government like ours. Such a 
project is now openly avowed in many places, to consist of an Upper 
House corresponding to the English House of Lords, with a House 
of Commons elected on a larger popular basis—an Emperor, or Presi- 

15 The Gendarmenmarkt, a few squares south of Unter den Linden A 


rQrec ft 1846 


16 Cracow had been a free and independent republic from 1815 to 

17 The tsar Nicholas I. 

18 As in 1803, 1806, and 1815, when many of the minor German princes, pre 
viously sovereign as holding immediately of the emperor, were deprived of their 
sovereignty and mediatized by being placed under that of other sovereigns. 
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dent, to be elected every tour years out oO! the 
Heads of states which may be established by the 
tions. This Federal power to tak charge t th ror ry 
import duties, coinage, navigation laws, and Post office regulations 
the states which are parties to the unio1 In a word a |ederal cent 
Government defined as ours is by a written Constitution ich a 
system, suggested in the midst of panics, and of tl 1 astounding 
changes that ever occurred in Europe, will | In ccor shed 


the right to make a movement in its favor be admitt Not that it ca 


be expected to be perfected immediate 
electricity Of revolutiol Wl isa i i 
acquire a prestige sufficient to protect the statesmen and patriots wl 


will 1 


the mine 


ngaged in adapting it to th 


The Bishop of Posen 1 he King 
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measures proper to that nergy: é 
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M ren 2 
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name. This gentleman was the recent minister at Pat 
ably been selected on account of his exper 
Although liberal in his opinions, it is not however cert that 
character whic ca naster th eas re ] 
lution 

The discussions of the newspapers, re 
formerly existed, display, wa to have been <pected 
ipprehension. One article, in particular, has produced a_ pani It 


purports to speak the sentiment of the lower classes as distinguishe 

from the Burghers who have been enroll in the national guard. It 

insinuates that these classes have not yet had their rights 

ness of their demands created the fear that a practical orga 


the party of the communists had been effect he consequence is tl 
flight of many citizens from the city, whose fears increas the 


semblages of crowds in the various streets become frequent. My 
Archbisl Przy Ss ca I 
1 o represet de nds t , ss S 
Heinrich Alex ler, Fr err Ar 
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is that there is no cause for such alarm, and that what is seen is but the 
natural effect of the withdrawal of restraints. 
11 o'clock at night. 

It is impossible to describe the agitation of the city. About a hun 
dred armed men are in front of my dwelling who say that they are 
sent by the authority in command of the watch to leave a guard at th 
houses of the foreign ministers \s I cannot suppose the republican 


flag in need of such protection, I ascribe the movement to the desire of 


some other families in the same building. I occupy the Ist floor 
Cou Lerchenfe he 2d the 3d 
ind the chambx ot the ne house. 
iwo armed iT ett a a precau 
1) ha erally itself to 
frigl se citizens \ ‘onvenientl part; and I doubt 
t th ( the pread an 
reh i vise so natural 
\s I have been brought to my writing table at this late hour of the 
night, I will continue some of the reflections which are suggested by the 
<traordinary events that are passing. Ever since my arrival in Europe, 


i have r i State of amazeme! at the confidence which seemed 
) Inspire the councils of its monarchs. At the opening session of the 
last Diet which assembled here, when this King, surrounded by such 
men as Humboldt, declared that he would never permit a written consti- 

ion to exist between God and his people?! I almost doubted the 
evidence of my senses. I felt that, if such a sentiment could be hailed 


by the applauses of an enlightened assembly, the hope was faint indeed 


seeing the condition of Europe ameliorated by the example of the 
\merican system of libertv—yvyet the conviction could not be abandoned 


that there was a feeling in the German community which sympathised 


with our doctrines, and that it would soon make itself felt in the councils 


1f Kings. Hence I have watched with profound interest the agitation 
of all the surrounding countries, which has not surprized me by th 
rack has talk altho. it has been more sudden, and threatens to be 
more destructive, than was anticipated. In less than one year the King 


can scarcely retain his seat on the throne. The standing army, which, 
I have so often said, if seen in any American city, in time of peace, 
Id produce a revolution, has been obliged to fly from Berlin; and 
even foreign ministers do not feel easy if seen in the streets attended 
by their /iverted servants. 

So wonderful a change has never been exhibited to the world. It 
is pregnant with great consequences, and must produce combinations 
political and social that will be felt every where. 

The general peace of 1815 was, on the part of all the European 
states, a compromise with the French revolution, Russia alone excepted 

t with the understanding that it must be 
limited. The Holy Alliance became a kind of guaranty for the prin- 


ciple of intervention, 


Monarchy was preserved, bu 


»y which the power of all the states were pledged 
to resist any attempt to alter the balance of interests then established. 
Thus secured, the monarchs went to work to repair the damages of war, 


but they adhered to its precautions, preserved large standing armies, 
and instead of withdrawing the restrictions which experience proved to 


21In his celebrated address to the United Prussian Diet at its first meeting, 
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Russian empire. 
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12 O'clock. March 25th. 
Che great event of to day is the abdication of the King of Bavaria, 
in favor of his son.*? Affairs here are more settled, so much so that the 


King of Prussia has visited Pots-dam, from which place he has issued 
a proclamation appointing Count Arnim his Commissioner to open the 
new diet. The King has paid all the pawns of the poor below five dol- 
lars, and has done much in other respects to alleviate individual dis- 
tress. In this manner the public temper is wisely conciliated. If this 
had been the reliance, instead of the use of arms against the people, the 
villingness manifested to limit the monarchy, and make it subordinate 
to the general will of the German Nation in favor of a Federal Govern- 
ment for all the States of Germany, would have placed the King in a 
most enviable position as the friend of a great reform. As matters 
stand he will have competitors for this distinction; and will have given 
i considerable momentum to a Republican party, which if not success- 
ful in one sense of the term, will have a powerful influence in making 
the new Government. 

\s evidence of the consideration which is now paid to the United 
States I mention the fact that two applications have been made to m« 
tor our Federal Constitution to be put into the hands of two gentlemen 
one of whom I know to have the confidence of this Government. 


VII. 
No. 69. Bertin, March 28th, 1848. 
Since my last, No. 68, Berlin has exhibited no violent opposition to 
he civil authorities, but the aspect and tone of its society are entirely 
changed. The streets and public places, freed from the soldiery, are 


filled with animated throngs, who discuss freely the public policy, and 
ivail themselves of the absence of all restrictions upon the press, which 
is subjecting to its salutary examination the conduct of the government. 
Many deputations have arrived from the provinces, which demand im- 
mediate access to the King. They state with boldness the wishes of the 
people; and in some instances call for the dismission of two members 
if the present cabinet, the counts Arnim and Schwerin. 

But the most important occurrences of the last two days, are th« 
petitions from Posen (Polish) for a separate government, the applica 
tion from the Duchies of Sleswick Holstein for a Prussian army in sup- 
port of its wish to secede from Denmark; and the appointment of dele- 
gates to the congress at Frankfort to consider the measures proper to 
secure to Germany unity and safety. A member of the Russian legation 
here has also told me this evening that the Emperor Nicholas had an 
irmy of 300.000 men near the Prussian frontier. 

This last event is most important as an indication of the extreme 
measures which will be adopted by Russia to overwhelm Poland, if the 
revolutionary movement, so successful every where else, is attempted 
there. It confirms the probability, expressed in my last despatch, that 
there will be war. Russia has also an interest in favor of Denmark 
which will doubtless be exerted to put down the effort of Sleswick to 
attach itself to the Germanic Confederation, and there is strong rea- 

22 King Ludwig I., giving place to King Maximilian II 

Baron Arnim is meant, not count (see notes ind 20); and Graf 


Schwerin, Kultusminister March 19—June 
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» ti rid;and may be h i tha ne ana 1\ 
ire threatened will disappear in the progress of thei 
r] \ 1 torce may be thus combined which even Russia will 1 
illine t . t, and it mav thus be possible to restore to unfortunate 
ind her dependen vith the consent of the part who dis 
membered he: 
dier of \ character more like Washington than tl reat i 
l'rederick, i nted to give coherence and unity to the noble move 
ment ot Ce . \ genius equal to Napoleon, but without his am 
tion t iry to conduct the military operations, if Russia’s army 
of a million ired into the centre of Europe. The cause will not b 
that of Dvynasti it of liberty and free institutions, and the patriotism 
to secure it a triumph, must be as far ahead of that of the 20 vears wat 
( he French re as the civilization of the present, is ahead of j 
+1 + } 1 «} | 
hat « iod I thank God that our beloved country is not at 
immediate actor in these events, but is imparting by her example a moral 
support which is equally effective, and which, if not now sufficient to 
commat ti tory, will ultimately give it to the friends t liberty 
nd 
| clo duplicate of my correspondence ith msieur 
4 
VIII 
No. 7 BERLIN, March 3oth, 1848. 
Sy 
[ have trai ted the document submitted by the Deputati from 
he Rhine | inces of | ssia to the King, and his reply thereto hich 
[ enclose for your perusa It is a fair expression of the new thought 
of Germany Rel d ot the presence of the standing army, and pos 
sessed of tl eedom of the press, and the right of meeting together to 
discuss questions of public interest. the nean!] « f 
| i ‘ S he people of Berlin remind one of 
hose of New York on the eve of an election. Their public school 
25 Addr ne, March 24 ne’s reply. Potsda March 28 |} 
pp 
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| ts i I 1! the ) er gener il tunctions in re ect ill- 
terior and ext r ¢ ce, may do much t tl Cc hich 
lution like tl nresent cat ttach 
sed that unio1 ti German states, ith a iedet 
t] r t gel il discrin ing and protective duti 
ter | i tact ri! idence +? +1 DI tn 
col t ( terest contrary 18 in harmony with our political 
mpatl \\ na Ueni 1 States ¢ (sermany pos a | ral 
vuthori make better reaties nd can calculat n a large! 
he free trad m. we shall still ha in advanta¢ ver anv European 
nati en e the ra production 1 cat S¢ t neapel 
tl u! ther 1 ind our shipping can compete with that of any 
Hen from Mr Cannings visit, than from the evident 
interest (at t ! 1 that the Coner S hich will be charged with 
tl 1est ( i German parliament, or Federal Government tor Ger 
mat vill en ter seri opposition from foreign causes. 
‘i Lia site 
\ most impor t ‘ was vesterday sanctioned by the King which 
you int enclosed paper It establishes the respons y 
I I nad s so selt evident a necessiti hat we have a een 
astonished ] lela I a Id regime the King united in him- 
tne tunctions and execulive ihe cons qu was 
that linistet re cyphers No act could be done without tl King’s 
personal examinatio1 nd a complaint against it was an 
ttack the Roval authority, Not so now—the Ministers will re- 
ceive the deputations, must make up a decision for which they will | 
11S i ti e may Malltain its \ 
without tl ris f agitations which attend the overthrow of the 
onaren N v the Ki instead Ol being h rrassed oO deatn ry the 
1 7 1 11 > + 
thousand forms in which the public sentiment shews itself, can setire to 
his su quietiy I cons mai ala Cla inal 
which the people themselves will recognise as indispensable to the pres- 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPI \N HISTORY 

lore the Death of Bed Sir Henry H. Howorrn, 

L.E., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., President of the il Archaeo 

logical Institute and Trustee of the British Museum In three 

volum New York: E. P. Dutton and ( mpat 1917, Pp 
XCIV, 354; Vill, 517; vili, 443. S15.00.) 

“IT was many years ago”, writes Sir Henry Howorth in the preface 
to his latest work, “when I used to discuss early English history with 
\Ir ree! . that I formed the intention of some time trvine to 
analyse its early sources and to unriddle its dit culties and obscurities 
n greater rdance with modern scientific methods than do some 
popular gu '. Sir Henry soon discovered, however, that fore the 
civil histor f th \nglo-Saxon kingdoms could b written, it would 
be 1 iry to explore more thoroughly the ecclesiastical historv of the 
age. his, then, explains the object and purpose with which, at the 
close of an exceptionally strenuous life . . . I have written five volumes 
f closely packed matter dealing with the b ginnings of the English 
Church during than a century and a half of its early career.” 

The first of tl five volumes, a biography of Saint Gregory the 
Great, appear In 1912. TI was followed the next year by a life of 
August t Wiss ry. The remaining three volumes have been 
published during the present year ( 1917) and profess to carry forward 
the narrative of early English church history “from the arrival of 
rheodore to the death of Bede”. This period the author calls for no 
very id nt re n hie len Days oT the / rly Chu he. 
It was no doubt an ag f much missionary enthusiasm and constructive 
etfort along Chr in lines; but it was also a period of much pagan 
resistance without the new church and much pagan influence within; 
nd, if we are to believe Bede, the closing years of this “golden age” 

gave evidence that the earlier fervor had passed away. 

There can be no quarrel with the author’s statement that his volumes 
ire closely packed: they contain a vast amount of informati n, most of 
which appears to be reliable. But that the matter always relates to the 
history of the English church is not so evident: and it may also be 
doubted whether the work is in real accord with scientific methods. 
One is amazed to find that thr volumes aggregating more than 1500 
pages have been written about the Church in England durit ¢ the years 
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from 669 to 735; but on closer examinatio! t : 
first volume is mad » of a leng ’ 
i a\ Ali i i Lil i 
sources of the period under exal it rt 
volume 1S give! ver t 1 eX 
is largely introductory l Is Vv tl 
Oo! i he re. If \ \ I to ¢ I 
know the contemporary history of wu 
Frankish kingdom; perhaps cot 1 1 
tury mav be rendered more 
Saint Basil. Saint Cassian, and otl 
nd decrees of ch coun Sue 
he missionary activities in tar-awa g 
\ graver fault than th hor’s mod fy entat it 
to state a pl | litv at i] ter treat t] proba I 
fact. In discussing the marriage of Eadbald ot Kent to! tep-mothet 
Bertha. Sir Henry concludes It would m more ] that 
ipostatised, and possibly did so it ta mart Port] 24 
On the next page we read ull f Eadbald and rt] t 
division of the bishopric of East Ang Arc] = ‘ 
+} } > + ‘+ +} + +1 ¢ 
author states his bel ha » th ti ve! 
abilitv assign the remains of a pt t churcl t xist at 
South Elmham I. 210). Then ft vs a 
church closing with the following 1 rk So n for t hurcl 
founded by Theodore at South Elmham I. aif 
Sir Henrv Howorth’ ng | rs in tl rather rren field | 
however, not been wholly fruitless. His conc! ; fter 
yn flimsy or very slight evidet ire al ; int - ften of 
real importance. He minimizes the importa ft man 1 
n the first half ot the s nth ces y and 
jates. Though King Oswy at th i \ 
for the Roman view with respect to the last nt 
faithful to the Celtic priesthood a1 i t t 
Italian Church”. Sir Henr y that t ( tl 
English Church persisted long after tl t \\ 
The work is naturally concerned very rg t tt 
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gyre chn ne Sa Ch ad e of! 
la s, Sa \\ S \ldhelm, Saint Cuthbert, and the Venerable 
\\ coming of Archbish Theodore, Sir H rv believes 
elem« was a d t the eccl stic system ot! 
h \ng \ Saint Wilfrid and his ultramontans ciples the 
author sl s litt sympath | ilso assumes a very critical attitude 
toward tl k of AX d’s famous biograph For the 
\ l his gre history Sir Henry has prof 1 respect 
¢ ] ( everal mportat he great 
h i i nat ce s of the / ics 1 His 
form w ibly written by Bede but ar 
ater 
iF ( ca s of th rly glish s s Sir Henry does not 
stop h the ire from th fe but continues with lengthy ac 
( S he cs and the miracles that these are said to have per- 
formed ll Ve pages are devoted to the fate and d igs 
if Oswald's 1 s after his death d at least fifty to similar tales 
from the s S Cuthbert he reviewer wishes to question the 
etv of f x the iges of what pri ses to be sober history with 
oe t m s: still, he a rec s the force of th iuthor’s retort 
ha h wi 9 T the h Ss rv of relics ind neir re S as 
magical and 1 | remedies fail to underst 1 the very larg 
)] hese filled in the: sand imagina s of thei cestors 
the sey n ¢ \ 


BOULTIN¢« London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Com 

pany, | New York: FE. P. Dutton and Company IQté Pp 

Vill, 215 $2.76 

It not a or ( t say that in e writings of Giordano 
Bruno, one of the most amazit gly fertile of thinkers, are to be found 


the germs of all subsequent vital philosophic thought. But so saturated 


are his writings with the peculiar qualities of his impetuous personality 
hat no cold ra sm may serve tely to understand him. Sym- 
pathetic appreciation is here indispensable. Notable, then, is this book, 

t only be e of its subject, but also because unmistakably its prepa- 
ration and writing have been a work of solicitude of the heart as well 
is solicitude of the mind 


The book is admirable both in its plan and in its execution. There 


are chapters that deal with Bruno’s birth and parentage, with his boy- 


hood d with his monastic in the south; there is a satisfactory ac 
count of his eat g (in the ¢ ssics, in the scholastics, in the Neo- 


Platonists, and in the writings of contemporary thinkers) and of his 


first wanderings, which were an inevitable consequence of that reading; 


LAURENCE NM, | ON, 
Giordano Bru his Life, Thought, and Martyrdom. Py WiItLraM 


Boultin: Giordano bh) 
a chapter 1s devot t in al 4 
printed in London are t] 
daring th ce! rt T i | i> ti T T 
I i ~ 
pathetic story tt 
with su and hv; \ 
his readers but would not spare himseil It 1s 
tute the chief value o1 the k ver t it 
biographical detail, the u I | I 
Sympatn ( | a 
inf tTauits I the | 
soul. are few, and most of them icia \ 
lescribed as a monk, whereas, of cou h i 
lrinitarianism southern Italy i led a 
tenets were surprisingly vet It tat that Br , 
thought of Spinoza, but o1 could wish that f t ’ nit 
exposition of the character and sequen { 
given. It would ha ! h ru 
modern pantheistic thinke! ma 
to Bruno’s style. W 
nis personal cnaractet » il Irequ 
unusually daring, p des c 
dominiot the scholastic architector the 
rhat ‘nd the enervyatiot humanist 
the philosophy that was at once ratio! und imag fa 
<tvle in which matter and torm are orga i 
first artistic ph pher of the moder: 1 t 
remains the supreme example, and it is niv just t t f 
be recognized an act eaged \ i ) i 
who surreptitiously inserted an anony! is pretace t reat f 
Copernicus, is ambiguou ly described as a © priest \1 t 
ness of the book wou nay ore \ 
with a critical bibliog: of tl 
omission 1S a he more reg 
wide and intelligent reading 1n tha erature 
y a marve Is swee yf tl 
and without the aid of the confirmatot 1 ! 
by Galileo, extende 1 t ( peri 
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nys 1 ers Stretches aS tar as Inity and 
\ I eve ( niyv guess d t Ne Vt S great 
s ¢ ceptio or the cosmos he was 1ne\y iDiy im 
phy, and, indeed, to a new religion. The universe, 


rease nor decrease, whose constituent things change 


Vn tne natever vicissitudes Of change 
| fear death? Une gress his only 
he ph y that all logies of the time 
+ 
roba 
7 1 7 
I e clearly reveale nd descri 1 in this book 
sonality, the repid zeal for truth, the relentles 
hough he soaring imag ( ind the 
1 th th s have been understood with une 
1 stalls ext r r 
with loving intelligent explicatory labor 


nt of each facet 


ned with the fire 


1 his winged thought 
ic he avens. And he 
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lying domain of feeling and aspirati 


EpwWARD Mastin HuLMeE. 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1917. Pp. xv, 
/ 
his book has had the good fortune to be the biog 


minent rulers in India. In 1901 he published the 
4 the history of Alexander’s campaign in India; 
his long-planned Akbar, happily delayed, for since 
of the importance of such a work, twenty years 


kbar’s life have accumulated. A few years since 


irs of Manucci; in 1906 was found the long-lost 


Monserrate, a Jesuit visitor at Akbar’s court; 
ween published a reliable edition of Jahangir’s 


1 


ess weighty but still valuable authorities. 


for Akbar’s life and times will always be the 
‘l-Fazl, but that courtier’s Akbarnama is always 


his master’s character is affected. The records of 


foreign and native, are therefore indispensable 


hy and for the Ain-i-Akbari or Institutes of Akbar, 


lp of a staff of attendants compiled 


( i x are never extinguisned, recelve unit 
| immanent in every wayside flower, in the most distant star, 
ee gee With this infinite and eternal spirit man is 
i I inl. nis Innite and € TTlal pirit Iman 1 
t} 19] d 
h equal ¢ 
and | W 
tl tic 
1 
he whole of the man and the thinker, a ¢]i = 
1 genius \ll through his life Bruno bu 
spirit, and in his tragic death he burned in a flame that was 
rdet But he had done his work. Witl 
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Sm Akbar Great Mogu 
the meticulfjs historian the 1 I t 
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tuted by him 
\kbar, whom @@el riters | illed 
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puting his claim the } fedom Na ] i 
been so for two hundred years; tl Rajasthat I I 
unchallenged possession of their lands; Malwa rat | 
since defied Delhi. To Akbar reman 1a iit I 
ind a tew adhere eat 
pressed on to Delhi, and atter a briet pet! 1 I h I 
iwoke to the sense of p r. Hitherto he had I ’rotecto! 
This Bismarck he soon tojgggo “ make the | to M 1 at 
he age ot eighteen tooK kingdom into i ‘ i I 
and¢ hited in tea bravado, slaying a tigre h 
1 Akbar could neither nor writ t1 
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s to take opium. One of the boy-emperor’s first appointments was that 
f a (heterodox) Shia to the office of chief justice, a significant ap- 
pointment in that it foreshadowed his later repudiation of orthodox 
Muhammedanism. 

Space forbids an extended survey of Akbar’s exploits. Suffice to 
say that at the climax of his career (1581) he ruled all India (as far 
as he knew), to Ahmednagar, to Kabul, to the hither side of Baluchi- 
in, and to the western sea. At this period he thought himself more 
than man and discarded one by one the religions he had previously 
affected, Zoroastrianism (1578), Christianity (1581), as well as the 
Hindu and Jain faiths. To each he had shown such favor that each 
regarded him as a convert, when he suddenly proclaimed his own re- 
eclectic monotheism tinectured with sun-worship, pantheism, 
and (Jain) antipathy to eating meat. The shibboleth of his own religion, 
Allahu Akbar, means either “ God is great” or “ Akbar is God”, and 
the doubtful meaning represented the furtive ambition of the emperor 
who dared not openly proclaim himself divine. 

To Akbar’s credit he insisted that no Hindu woman should be forced 
to commit suttee. His economic reforms are accepted at their face 
value by modern Hindus who like to contrast his taxes with those of the 
English Raj. Mr. Smith thinks that the system of revenue adopted by 


\kbar was a grievous failure resulting in ‘shocking oppression”. The 


empire was administered by officers directly responsible to Akbar instead 
of the Jagirdars of former emperors. This saved much “ hand-greasing ” 
but the peasants were still robbed and even sold for taxes. Akbar was 
the richest monarch in the world. At his death he left in hard cash a 
sum which Mr. Smith estimates as the equivalent of two hundred million 
pounds st ¢ Che peasants whose wealth made his were not treated 
too easily. He was always a Turk, vindictive, relentless to brave but 


conquered foes, an assassinator by proxy, fond of brutality; but very 
urbane and courteous even when most treacherous. 

Mr. Smith, who hides no lights under a bushel, gives himself due 
credit for first proclaiming Jain influence upon Akbar and for discov- 
le greatest poet of India flourished under this emperor. He 
also says (on slender authority) that Akbar was an epileptic as well as 
a mystic, who, like Muhammed, saw visions. We thank the author for 
the reference to the Jains; we doubt the imputation of epilepsy; and 
we regret that Sir George Grierson’s opinion of the poet Tulsi Das 
should have been followed so uncritically. Three stanzas are cited to 
show that this poet did not write conventional verse. One of them is a 
well-known classic in modern dress! Tulsi Das wrote under Christian 
influence, but even were his ideas original he was certainly not “the 
most important figure in the whole of Indian literature”. In short, we 
prefer Mr. Smith’s judgment in chronology to his obiter dicta regarding 


matters not purely historical. Thus we follow him (and will not accept 


other accounts) in dating Akbar’s death as occurring October 27, 1605, 
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THERE has been much study and writing pet t 
history of the English chartered commerciat ¢ mpani t alt t 1 
ittempt to give a ¢ tinuous narrative Oo! the h career! i 1 
of them. The work ot dir ! harles Lucas, which leavors tot th 
» ry o! three { i i i 4 
‘mportant contribution to the literature t tl ect e th 

are the Merchants of th i] re astiana nha 
chant Adventurers. The first 1s perforce for ‘ f materials, ver) 
brief, and the se | cht ta tlit 
fore practically a history of the st cha \dve gland 
heir obscure origin in the Netherlands h ' 
their dissolution, after at least tour centuries tinu ex ' 
at Hamburg in 1006. 

In this account there is much of interest rning t t 

the company itself, mu h concerning its relatior t I 
veneral history. 1! iu rou iln 
umong them are t found a nun ’ 
not previously drawn upon for su h uses Alth h ther a ; 
probability now that the actual records of the company will ever be 
there is doubtless much stil} in manu cript 11 
] ] } } the eat +} 
abroad which will ultimately be mac hrow gf] i 
} } ] 1.4 
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t American historical work is not better known in 
England, since it would often serve to enrich excellent but necessarily 
xhaustive English monographs. This work, for instance, is de 
-ribed as being written “from standard sources”. Yet in the two 
oth of which are, according to the author’s own 


statement, far from satisfactorily complete, he has not utilized and evi- 


f 
dently has not known of the existence of Miss Jencks’s careful thesis on 
the origin and successive locations of the Continental and domestic 
stap or Miss Deardorft’s study, made almost entirely from new manu- 
script sources, of the origin of the Eastland Company and its establish 
ment at Elbing. his criticism is not intended in any way to derogate 
from the interest and significance of Sir Charles Lucas’s volume. It is 


the ability and mastery of the trained historian who has 


contributed so much to our knowledge of the British Empire in its 
various aspects. It has also a wider appeal than its subject might indi- 
cate. The fact that the author feels called upon to draw a lesson from 
this chapter of British history, is probably one of the many reflexes of 


the Great War. Before the war we were satisfied, as a general thing, t 
study and write history for its own sake, simply as one part of the great 
liscoy ry and rec irding of knowledge. Now we feel that 


history should have some lesson to teach, some contribution to make 


to the settlement of world problems. The author’s special contribution 
Ss cast | his narrative as a demo ition d ill 
tion of the continuity of the growth of the British Empire, and as a 


proof of the desirability of that ‘‘ co-operation between state authority 


rivate enterprise which has been the greatest of all factors in the 


and | 
make up of the British Empire”. To this thesis the author comes back 
a ill ind wall ind uses it aS AallK the clu to the Signincance ot th 


great commercial companies and a justification of the empire. 


It may be worth while to point out, however, that the overseas 
empire of which these companies were the actual beginning was a trad- 


ing not a colonial empire; and that it reached its culmination by the 
close of the sixteenth century, before the first permanent colony of 


england had been founded or acquired. By that date there were Eng 


} 
i 


lish companies holding extensive rights by charter from their own gov- 
ernment and concessions from the governments of the countries in 


vhich they traded, in Russia, Poland, Germany, Venice, Turkey, North 
west Africa, and the East Indies. It was a veritable trading domain. 


with its settled system and its distinctive characteristics. The temporary 


sojourn Of its merchants 1n these toreign countries, the System otf agent 


ind apprentices, the problems of individual trading of its employees, 
the joint stock that was, in most places, established from the beginning 
or early developed, the meetings and self-government of its members 
abroad, the national diplomacy that these trading relations necessitated, 
all marked a distinctive type of external empire, based on trade, not on 


ither colonization or control of territories outside of England. The 
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| by “contrary winds, blocking up by enemies, or other 
s » sell or leave behind pri goods. Not only are [ng 
ships t sh ctual ish, or recruit themselves for voy- 
£ sea etained where the provision or fu ( is su 
( ( ed f her than trading or fishing voyages 
rlish subjects are forbidden to enter the martial service of any 
eign s to acc ind execute any commission of r or letter 
! ( ia i It is interesting to find, und da t | 
5 ( lered 1 comp! ot the Swe sh m 
it a ship fi out at B l, manned with English sa and 
i d to [english sh ound for the Mediterranea is in truth 
( d fo Czar of Muse 
On the other hand, as indicating that the capacity to “blow hot” 
ind “bl ‘ ccording to interest, is not peculiar to any age, it 
is curious to contrast a sentence of the Court of Admiralty, in 1653, 
( I i } cl hip for havi gy t ided at Barbados co rary t tne 
ict of October 3, 1650, which forbade foreign ships to trade wi v of 
the | h plantations or islands in America without a license from 
Parliament or the Council of State, with the instructions given to 


Captain Ming in 1662 to force a trade upon the Spanish West Indies, 


th ade with which the King of Spain, their sovereign, had, so the 

ct ed endeavored to engross co rary nd Ss 
tom of all governments and the lawes of nations” (pp. 19, 41). In 
con i with these two documents, it is instructive to read the com 
nission give 1 1729 to a Spanish guarda costa (p. 270) 

Several documents and extracts from documents are printed which 
serve to illustrate certain phases of the centuries-old controversy as 
o the ste ag I pr 1s is des ed to the ¢ emy. Under date of 
May 17, 1005, we have a comn ication from the Council of State t 
the judges of the iralty urging them to treat as contraband not 
only naval suppli as canvas, masts, pitch, and tar, but “also 
wine, indy, f rn, salt, flesh, and all other things that tend as 
provision to the support of since his Majesty would “in vain 
attempt the reducing of his enemies, if they shall enjoy the freedom of 


uch unlimited supplies”. The judges, it appeared, had forborne to go 


o far (p. 57 27, 1694, the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty ordered 


Be rkeley to send some of his ships, ; together 
with two fire ships’, to seize a number of Danish and Swedish ships, 
proceeding under Swedish convoy and laden with “corn, naval stores, 
or contraband goods’, and to bring them into an English port (p. 160). 
Fifteen years later (April 28, 1709) an Order in Council was issued for 
the “stopping”’ and bringing into an English port of all neutral ships 
aden with corn and bound to France. The immediate oceasion of the 


order was the receipt of information that there was then “ great scarcity 


if corn” in France; and in these circumstances it was declared to be of 


the “highest importance ... to distress the enemy as much as possible 
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THE discovery in 1912 of a mat uscript register of Presbyterian and I 
Congregatio1 munisters and churches for the vears 16qQ0—1¢ 92, brought 
to light a document of interest in the history of Dissent he register— 
Known otherwise as a “review” or a “survey” is printed in full in r 
this volume It extends to 150 pages of text, and forms the principal j 
part of the contents of the book. The editor contributes a commentary 

exposition the circumstances under which the Irv vas mad 
and used. But his chi t concern has been the preparatiol t an exhaus- 
tive lex, lhis covers two hu dred pages, and gives notes upon the 
towns, congregations, and ministers mentioned in th register; in all 
some two thousand titles. 

she survey was compiled in the year of “freedom” fol wing the 
foleration Act. It was drawn up county by county at the instance of a 
London committee of the two det ominations, organized to give financial 
aid to the poorer preachers in the provinces. For each county the 
review disting nes between “munisters that have a comnx t supply 

and * minis Nat may want a supply”; to which is added. to make 
he survey complete for each cou ity, an enumeration of “places tha 
} ] @ +1 1 1 . +4 
Nad or wher nere may be n opportunity Ot religious assembi1es ine 
> 
joint committ broke up soon after the ‘ happy union” had been 
formed, and the combined register of the taa—« lees ations, as far as 
its original purpose was concerned, was of use no longer. Fortunatel\ 
it was not destroyed nor lost, but stored in the archives of the Presby 
eria ird, it na OVer two centuries unt round CCl 
aentaliv a Si] While ago. It puodiication makes Weicome addition 
to such material as the Evans, the Neal. the 1717, the Thompson, and 
other manuscript lists or directories of Dissent of a later dat 
hos sted f biographical or genealogical reasons 1 th 
Nonconforming ministers f the seventeenth centurv—thet are scat- 
med New England connections refe rred to in the notes—will find that 
this revicter +: rvice in testing isolated facrte ner. 
ll re¢ ( Of Service 1 wWoiated tacts pe 
ta c he yea cluded in the survey. The index makes e€ volume 
in this respect most convenient for reference. { Yr it is really a series of 
condensed | rT phic s Als is one ot the few sources ay uilabl. f r 
studying the distribution of Dissent fr m time to time, this review has 
espe Value trom its having been made almost on the morrow of th 
eration A 
ih ( i I one o vo s i Ss 
more soticeably so in the attempt to offer figures for the numerical 
strength of Dissent at about the time the survey was taken,- The editor 
using an Episcopal Return for 168 sets down the number of Noncon 
formists at 108,678 “ ils” (p. 188 That figure, it happens, is not 
for souls it a r sents the tota t treehold estates held by 
Nonconformists in the ecclesiastica provinces of Canterbury and York. 
Chere is 1 leterminable ratio between freeholds at d souls; though there 
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the tolerant attitude that Great Britain adopted toward its colonies, and 
notably toward those of the self-governi! g¢ type, are summarized with 
much sk nd cogency 
In a work on so comprehensive a theme one would natut lly expect 
to find something more than an explanation of the process of territorial 
and political expansion of Great Britain and incidentally of other Euro- ‘ 
pean states. A proportionate account should have been furnished of the 
social, economic, moral, and intellectual results of the contact of Euro- 
peans with 1 uropean lands and peoples, including the influenc 
exercised by wa t reaction upon the European type of civilization ’ 
tselt Of all tl there is hardly a trac In fact, the reviewer is in 
clined to doubt whether Professor Muir has ever made a careful study 
in all its pha f tl ctual w rk f ¢ xXxpansion carrie l 1 by the Ssevel i] 
European nations, which would enable him to estimate accurt itely the 
ccomplishment f each as compared with those of Great Britain alone 
Had he don . he would have fallen into fewer errors alike of concept 
ind of statement, such as that the defeat of the Armada “threw th 
ocean roads of trade open... to the sailors of all nations” and 
‘established the Freedom of the Seas” (page 22). 
Wittram R. SHEPHERD. 
La Ouest d Orient depuis ses Origines iu mala Grande Guerre 
by Drtavt Septi¢me Edition (Paris: Félix 
\leat 1917. Pp. xv, 432. 7 fr 
The Eastern Question: an Historical Study in European Diplomacy. 
By J. A. R. Marriorr. (Oxford: Clarendon Press 
Pp. vill, 456 $5.50. ) 
M. Drrat book, now appearing in its seventh edition, has for 
nearly twenty irs served as the standard summary in the French lan 
guage of the history of the question of the Near East. Mr. Marriott 
presents a new study, intended to provide the English-speaking world 
with a similar summary The two works are, however, by no means 
parallel, becau f M. Driault’s broader conception: he has taken for 
his theme the retreat of Islam” in Europe, Africa, and Asia. meaning | 
the shrinking of the total area ruled by Mohammedan governments; 
Mr. Marriott limits himself strictly to “ the gradual disappearance of th 
Turkish Empir n Europe” and its causes and c nsequences. [ach 
gives about three-fourths of his space to the events of the last hundred ; 
years. [Both writers strive to be impartial, but Mr. Marriott. d spite the 
fact that he produced his entire book during the Great War. succeeds i 
mnewhat the better in avoiding particularistic points of view. On th 
other hand, he confines himself more to the recital of events, without 
ir? ng at so many clear generalizations and illuminating int rpreta- 
tions as M. Driault his is, perhaps, only saying that one writer is i 
French and the other English. 
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f rma t peac n that region is immeasurably superior to his 
hem f wh independent Balkan states-whose boundaries and whos 
hegemony are endlessly disput ind a Western Asia partitioned be- 
tween rival European powers acting on the principle of national selt- 
terest Irom tafr-a iv capitals. 
M. Driault’s book t ly lacking in maps, not genealogical 
tabl ind index \ few references to French writings are the only 4 
il ry th impert ct sts ot the first editi n 
have beet mitted \side from these, tl nly apparatu 5 an un- 
usually ful 1 well-organized table of contents. 
Mr. Marriott is apparently more scientific, since he introduces all 
the above-mentioned features which M. Driault has omitted. (His 
bibliographical material is given at the foot of the chapters, a proposed 
general t having been stricken out.) The book is, however, not 
superior to th f M. Driault in its use of primary material. Nearly 
ill the facts, and even mat f the citations and the maps, have been ; 
obtained by careful selection from intro 
duction hi rates the Question a 
the part played by the Ottoman Tu s 
he position of Russia in Europe, tl 
ttitud f the European Power 
war towa al the ] 
these ideas he follows through cons : t | 
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tists who were aroused to offer this unique token of their regard by I 
contemplation of the moral and spiritual heights to which France has | 
risen in the present war. This book is at the sam time a tribute and 
a compendium of informatio or each field of knowledge there is a 
chapter regarding French cholarship for the past c ntury, the achiev« 
ments of its leaders, and the lines of progress they have followed. The 
scholars of to-day, their contributior s, and the courses which they offer 
in the several French universities are briefly but judiciously described. 
Special schools, laboratories, libraries, and archives, in fact nearly all 
the French facilities for research are explained. An introduction by 
President Emeritus Charles W. |] liot discusses those qualities of the 
french mind which have interested and attracted foreign scholars since 
t hc palais hty pages of apy plain to the pr 
m of the F1 s, the prepara 
tion required, the mystery of the various degrees, the fees, and all 
customs as to residence and attendance. All this is don with sympathy 
as well as full unde rstandi1 g In the w rds « f the excellent edit IT, 
Dean John H. Wigmore, “the authors believe that they are not only 
pointing tl th of our country to splendid sources of know! lge and 
wisdom, but are also serving to strengthen and confirm that com vce 
ship of scholars which symbolizes the enduring friendship of th two 
nations ”’, 
No thinking person, however prejudiced, could read this record of 
scholarly and scientific acc mplishment without realizing the sohe1 intel 
lectual power, t strong moral fibre of the French peopl nd no on 
who had grasped that tact before the wat oe talked gli ly, iS 
many did ince regenerated by the ordeal of battle. Nor « in th 
French peoy ¢ separated spiritually from their leaders jn science and 
scholarship, as if the latter were a class apart. It is not without ig 
I Ihcance that IT \ is clared by pulatr Vote to be th yreatest 
of Frenchmen, and that th tatues of Leverrier, of Arago. a 1 of other 
scientists were erected by national subscriptioy Phe ul of her intel 
lectuals is the lof France. D Ting mH sojourn in the French pro 
inces during the vear before the war I wrote repeatedly to friend that 
the French re the most earnest, serious people I had ever lived 
among. Whence had sprung the idea of 1 frivolous people, given t 
levity, idle wit ind persiflage? Part}, It was due, perhaps. to the char 
acter of mere passing epochs in French history, partly { travellers’ im 
pressions of Parisian boulevards, and. in part, to impressions drawn 
trom badly selected literature which pictured the worst and not the best 
rr even the characteristic in French life. But whatever the pre judice 
in the past, the world sees now. when France stands at the high st level 
ot her moral attainment, how baseless was the charge of decadence. In 
the eloquent words of Gi rge Ellery Hale in this book. “ Th ignorant 
depreciation based on an imperfect knowledge of the French people and 
an inability to perceive thei! deeper qualities . . . all this. occasionally ° 
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ical ti such note as Renault, Luchaire, Gide, Lapradelle, Jéze 

nd Berthelet 1 list, indeed, made up of only those names best known 

to the revi r. These men and their great predecessors are among 
th emost i gators 1 writers of history and political sci 

tl 1 they have t 1 ¢ nt with mere a mulations 

of | ) sacrifice of thorough research, they have 
d y f hich 
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the essential facts of history, who has not received some sul 
ivestigati ind has not some cCiear ik cer! 

g tl f | ‘ical study and the reasons why he is pursuing it 

man of this sort is ill prepared to work wisely amid the multiplicity 

»f special courses and the manifold distractions of the French capital. 
His place is being taken by a growing number of mature students 

: eave, travelling fellows, newly-made docto ind others 
ho desire to continue work already begun here. During their resi 

den¢ l 1ese men will no doubt increase their stock of historical 

i ma ind irn valuable lessons in historical method. But their 

great pro ill come from access to great collections of historical 

naterial, from the stimulus of contact with n eachers and ne 
ideas, and from f hand k ledge of the monuments of the European 
past, and the life of the European present. To such students Frances 
f ! lcome and a wide opportunity 
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l } nistische Deutschland: cine Sammlung von Dokumen 
te lem ist 1014, in Deutschland éffentlich ode 

reitet curd By S. GRUMRBACH ( Lausanne 
Payot und Compagnie. 1917. Pp. x, 471. 7 fr. 50.)! 

I Nemagne Annexioniste: Recueil de Documents publiés ou répan 
dus secrétement en Allemagne depuis le 4 Aotit 1914. Avec un 
\ppendice, Manifestations anti-nnexionistes. (Paris: Payot 
et Ci 1917. Pp. xv, 408 fr. so.) 


[nis is the most interesting collection of documents yet published 
about the war. A compilation of German statements in favor of annex- 
ation (August, 1914, to early 1916), it may fairly be called a sequel to 
Andler’s four volumes of Pan-German utterances and to Nippold’s Der 
Deutsche Chauvinismus. More than either of these it serves to set forth 
the intentions of the Germans. It includes a far wider range of peoples 
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Revicz wai kes 
tt roj Is sometimes torgotten. Partsch’s and Naumann’s 
piendid scheme 1s not what most of these annexationists have at heart. 
[here are t e, indeed, who talk of it as Naumann, and who see in it 
1 prom oft unity tor Europe and of peace from wars. But most care 
less a turope than about Greater Germany. 
“pposed to these Continental expansionists are those who fear lest 
(sermany a more than she can assimilate. quietly admi ng iow and 
then that Germany has not alwa governed her conquered well. Now 
Is the time to pick up coloni Ot this theory Delbrtick is of course the 
most notable, although not the most extreme exponent. Colonies, they 
4 5 1 
Say, are to had in Africa, not only Morocco and the Congo, but 
R] le t Central Empire. or Portu 
colonies may be rth taking. . fe look towards China (hina has 
coal. sch Is seidom torgotten. \Sia \linor and 
esopotal I I <5) | la aireadyv gaine Che h etTul think that 
Persia may | rbed. One writer links Berlin and Bombav. 
itnglishmen may well read th documents. If there are tl here 
who do not urge the utter overt] v of the British Empire they are 
Britair the se her hold upon Suez and Gibraltar 
mus I 1 i il ( and india, 1 ills 
war, in another here were men in Germany before the war who 
irged friendsl th Britai hey are not here. The evolution of 
German hatred of England is an extraordi: iry phenomenon, but Ger 
ha l are am ) ame, the course of 
British foreign policv c i not have accumulated such a heritage of 
hate, had not the Germans taken history too hard. Thev ha read into 
i ct 4 ‘ i acy al ALC iii Ul ) 
nsion. ma most absent-mindedly, a great increasing purpose. 
more r-reacl yr even than the dreams of the Pan-Germans 
1 have ‘ htliche outlook. ‘They are nothing 
ft not weita ! / (hey would revenge wrongs done in Louis 
\ +; +} 1 tr +h, tor 
LIV.’s n I d i on ne steps by which the R mans 
ilt an empire y would dy the imperialism of Charles V.: in the 
projected rthrow of France they see a nation reduced to the h imble 
role of pres Spain, and there are no tears for human affairs. All 
nations push t irds the sea ahan again. “German history has 
been « long thrust towards the se 3 
W ould Or n oht comment upot the eighty fi ur pages of anti 
annexation utter! C4 it tne Closé ihev are largely trom Soc il De mo- 
cratic leaders and newspapers. But a few others. among them good 
names, op} the Erobe) politik which they see dominant. Annex- 
ations, they declare, will mean the incorporation of unfriendly and ir- 
( cilabl he con lance of the present combination against 
Germany, and new wars 
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‘4 inter ing incident, tha f the seizure of the Presi- 

lente Mit may be found under \rgentina ’ The vessel was under 

t] \rgentine flag but s owned by a German company. Because the 

P) is engaged enti! in the coasting tra of Argen 

tina the republ ir¢ 1 that the seizure would constitute an interter- 
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ELLtery C. STOWELL. 

y Four Yea n Germay By James W. A mbas- 
sador to the German Imperial Court (New York: George H 
- R S72 an 
Doran ¢ pany. 1917. Pp. 44 $2.00. ) 
lr11s book, advertised on the cover as “the most important con- 

ethation tn 1 terature of great present-day events”, is certainly a 

fitting sequel to Germa before the War by Baron Beyens, and if the 

latt e prol d, the Belgian minister had en ved a iong 

ext cr eal Olitics hich the \merican ambassador lacke d. 

As it 1s r. (serard had drawn tree on the contents of tn NaCK ag 

which guar » carefu n his journey from Berlin; he venture 

no new interpret 1 but idduces many new facts and confirms 
Undoubt t most important feature is the account of an inter- 

view with Bethmann-Hollweg in January, 1917, anent the terms of peact 

about which Germany had prated so much. Her t last is a definite 
and authentic statement of German “ war aims evacuation of Belgium 

vith guarant ’, “ rectifications of frontier” east and west, a Teu 
tonic solution of t Balkan pr m, the return of colonies and ships, 

nademnil I 1 ull ¢ untries (pp. 305-390). 
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Unfortunately the mechanics of the book are poorly handled. The 


discussion of German institutions and politics sh ve been ¢ 
tinuous, instead of being separated in chapters I1., IV., and X Ch 
account of prisoners of war, excellent in itself, need not have « 
before the chapter on the political and diplomatic em first 
days of the war. The division of the topic of German-Ame in rela 
tions into the twelfth and seventeenth chapters mid f tl 
Sussex negotiations, is decidedly irritating The same fault some 
times noticeable in a single chapter, or matter properly belonging in one 
chapter is introduced in a later one The proof-reading is careless 
‘Polo de Bernabe” (pp. 35, 382), “ Kaiserhoff” (p. 183), “ Pascha” 
(p. 35), and “ Sverbeeu” (p. 35) afe not worthy of so accon hed a 


Pp. 3: 
linguist as Mr. Gerard. “ Arch Duke” (p. 106) and “ motor 


409) are properly written as single words. “Grey c . 
for ‘“ Goschen” (p. 132). “Slavish” (p. 55) is a dubious substitute f 

Certain errors may be noted. There is no imperial minister for ed 
cation (p. 41); the deputies of Alsace-Lorraine were admitted to the 


Reichstag in 1874, not in 1871 (p. 79); Sadowa was fought nearly four 


not two weeks (p. 101) after the rupture between Austria and Prussia 
Kriegsgefahrzustand, not Kriegsustand, was proclaimed on July 31 
1914 (p. 403). Mr. Gerard overstates the anti-monarchical sentimer 
of the Socialists (pp. 45, 394), for only a quarter of the Socialis 
came from avowed Socialists, and if the word “ republic” has recently 


been uttered by a Minority Socialist, the Majority have stood manfull; 


by the emperor. ~— It is hard to conceive that Poland was at one time 
perhaps the most powerful kingdom in Europe” (p. 49). It is inde 
Surely it is too much to say that “the whole world honours Bethmar 


Hollweg for his honesty” (p. 400). Has Mr. Gerard forgotten that 
speech in which the chancellor admitted that the pledges to the Unit 
States were given only because the time was not then propitious fot 
resuming unrestricted submarine warfare? 

In spite, however, of these blemishes, every American will read this 
book with satisfaction. For there wi 
left no stone unturned to preserve peace or that he did not keep the 
German government accurately informed of the truth about Amer 
Granted that his methods were sometimes bizarre and his language 
conventional, it is clear that they often secured his ends when othet 
means had failed and that, in all probability, no kind of diplomacy could 
have saved the situation. 

BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITI 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII.—20 
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Correspondence and Documents during Roger Wolcott's Governor- 
ship of the Colony of Connecticut, 1750-1754. Edited by 
\tbert C. Bates. [Collections of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, vol. XVI.] (Hartford: The Society. 1916. Pp. 


XXXV, 557 $3.00. ) 


\LTHOUGH the period covered by this volume is marked by few 
events that are specially noteworthy in the history of Connecticut, the 
documents here printed are in many ways among the most useful that 
the Connecticut Historical Society has issued in its valuable series of 
governors’ letters and papers. Many of them concern problems that 
had long troubled the authorities of the colony, such as the Mohegan 
controversy, of which everyone concerned must have been heartily sick 
by this time; the boundary quarrel with Massachusetts, regarding which 
Wolcott remarked in one of his letters, “ There is not the least prospect 
here that the Massachusetts will ever agree to setle the line, they only 
want us to fall into a drouse and then take advantage of us”; the ques- 
tion of taxing the Church of England men; and the disposal of the 
appropriation made by Parliament to recompense Connecticut for the 
share she had taken in the late war—all of which were unsettled matters 
holding over from the previous administration. But in addition many 
new problems of larger import appear, chief among which are the at- 
tempt of the West India merchants and agents in England to revive the 


| 


lost bill of 1731, prohibiting trade with the foreign West Indies; the 


appointment by Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire, the surveyor gen 


] 


eral of the woods, of a d 


eputy surveyor for Connecticut; the act of 
t forbidding the issue of paper money in New England; the 
plans of the Susquehanna Company for a settlement in the Wyoming 
Valley; and the proposed meeting of the commissioners at Albany 
which resulted in the Albany Conference of 1754. Most notorious of 
all is the Spanish ship-case, the details of which cannot be given here, 
but which involved the colony in an awkward situation and cost Wol 
cott a re-election as governor, because the people of the colony believed, 
most unjustly, that he had been bribed and that the case had been so 
mismanaged as to render them liable for the losses incurred. The 
activities of the deputy surveyor and the ship-case furnish evidence for 


the working of the vice-admiralty court in America; the distribution of 


the parliamentary grant gives us details as to the financial investments 
of the colony in England; while the failure of Wolcott to be re-elected 
governor offers Mr. Bates an opportunity to discuss the difficult problem 
of the franchise in Connecticut, regarding which we need more infor- 


mation. It is well known that but a small proportion of the adult male 
population voted for governor and deputies and that the political affairs 
of “democratic” Connecticut were run by a coterie of prominent 
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The American Revolution in Our Scho T 
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in the manner of teaching the history of the American Revolution in 
our schools. Drawing his data from some ninety-three text-books, 
forty of which were in use twenty years ago, and the remaining fifty- 
three in use at present, he establishes some significant results. Of these, 
he finds that fourteen of the older and fifteen of the newer books deal 
fully with the grievances of the colonists, but make no reference to gen- 
eral political conditions in England prior to the American Revolution, 
nor to any prominent Englishman—like Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Barré 
who defended the American cause. Seven of the old and five of the new 
mention Pitt only, but do not explain English political conditions. A 
small minority present those facts about British sympathizers with the 
American cause and their temporary political helplessness which alone 
can give an American reader a proper understanding of the Revolution. 
The distribution of the text-books of these several types in the great 
cities of America is given so that one may estimate the location and 
extent of the malign influence of the books which teach the subject in 
such a way as to prejudice the child’s mind against England. A large 
part of the volume is devoted to giving extracts from the various books 
of the differing types. The total result is to give definite and concrete 
proof of an evil educational tendency of which many have been long but 
only vaguely aware. The book is a compilation with a moral which 
Professor Shotwell draws in his excellent introduction, wherein he points 
out that the Great War has shown the importance of the teaching of 
history in the formation of national ideas. He might have clinched that 
assertion by showing how the German to-day bases his curious argu- 
ments as to his mission in this war on premises taught him during child- 
hood, premises unconsciously assumed by him as axiomatic but regarded 
by the rest of the world as unthinkable. Mr. Shotwell says fairly that 
text-books have as a rule been the product of limited knowledge of the 
actual facts, that they have for the most part persisted in perpetuating 
ancient, uncriticized traditions which have accumulated since the events 
themselves. He is perfectly right, but let him assume the role of a 
reformer and learn to his sorrow how the publisher will attack at every 
point the effort to tell the real and essential things in his country’s his- 
tory, and how having gotten through that stone wall with a small rem- 
nant of his convictions he will find that the school teachers and normal 
professors and all the horde of pedagogical experts will array them- 
selves against the little truth that is left because it is not the conven- 
tional thing, the history which has been taught in the past. 
C. H. Van Tyne. 


Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, t801-14816. Edited by 
DunpBarR Rowtanp, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Director Mississippi De- 


partment of Archives and History. In six volumes. (Jackson, 


Rowland: Letter Bo 


Mississippi: State Department ot 
Pp. vill, 3904; 394; 390; 
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Annual Report, p. 218) is now represented by a fairly continuous series 
of letters (IV. 123 to V. 81) supplied from material that later came to 
light. Dr. Rowland does not mention this fortunate find nor does he 
add to the brief account of the Claiborne Collection given in his Fourth 
Annual Report (p. 29). 

The reviewer feels that Dr. Rowland has dismissed too lightly the 
material of co-ordinate character in the Bureau of Rolls and Library, 
Department of State. The six volumes of the “* Claiborne Correspond 
ence ’’, together with some kindred material in that repository, are men 
tioned in Van Tyne and Leland’s Guide to the Archives ... in Washing- 
ton and the contents are listed in Parker’s Calendar of Papers .. . relat- 
ing to the Territories of the United States. By making use of these 
aids in connection with the published Letter Books the careful student 
may learn whether he can pursue his further investigations to best ad 
vantage in Washington or in Jackson. But this task would have been 
greatly lightened and in many cases rendered unnecessary had the present 
work included all the unduplicated Claiborne material in both places 
[he Washington repository is more likely to contain the originals of the 
correspondence and these originals are accompanied by enclosures that 
were not retained by Claiborne or his representatives. On th 


hand the manuscript “ Letter Books” contain some local material 


loes not appear in Washington. It seems a pity that two compl 
mentary collections of such intrinsic value were not combined in the 
present work. Possibly consideration of expense or some local restric- 
tion prevented this; but at least the table of contents of the two collec- 
tions should have been listed, preferably in parallel columns, and in the 
b vy of the work, either in the foot-notes or in the heading of each 
document, all duplicates should have been noted (possibly by the num 
bers in Parker's Calendar). Nostatement, in preface or foot-note, shows 
that the copy prepared from the “Letter Books” was collated with dupli 
cate letters elsewhere. The meticulous student must content himself 
with the assumption that he has before him the carefully edited text of 
merely one source. Of this source and of its real value we believe he 
may feel reasonably certain. By resorting to Parker’s Calendar he may 
get trace of other sources that were not utilized to supply lacunae in the 
present text (e. g., IIT. 238; IV. 211). Some of the larger gaps in th 
correspondence (e. g., I. 284; VI. 283) are evidently irremediable: Th: 
foot-notes are open to criticism—in general, because lacking specific 
references to authorities, although a few (as in V. 35) are misleading. 
The editor offers some personal opinions that are open to question. For 
instance, he comments altogether too favorably on Kemper (V. 133), 
attributes to Claiborne (IV. 344; V. 115) sentiments that the latter 
merely borrowed from Jefferson, and credits him with far too much 
influence (V. 208) in the disposal of the Florida Parishes. General 
references to the correspondence of Mississippi executives on file at 


Jackson (V. &1, 330, and elsewhere) should also indicate that some of 
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The History of Early Relations between the United States and 
China, 1784-1844. By KENNETH Scott Latourette. [Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 
XXIL., pp. 1-209, August, 1917.]_ (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1917. Pp. 209. $2.20.) 


As soon as the treaty had been signed by which their independence 
was admitted, the people of the American Confederation turned their 
energies to navigation and world commerce. China was then, as she 
remains to-day, a land of vast opportunity, and to China, with vision 
and enthusiasm and confidence, New England and New York merchants 
were soon sending their ships. 

In a very substantial though brief narrative, organized in five chap- 
ters, Professor Latourette tells the story of the first sixty years of 
\merican commercial, cultural, and political relations with China, 
bringing the story through the signing of the first American-Chinese 
treaty. The work is the result, shown both in text and in foot-note 
exhibits and comment, of an exhaustive study and thorough digesting 
of original materials. Fifty-five pages of critical bibliography speak 
for the materials and the labor which have gone into the making of the 
book. 

For the student of American history the accounts perhaps most 
likely to command attention are those which have to do with the activi- 
ties of various families, firms, and cities in the development of the 
China trade, and of the part which the China trade played in the cpen- 
ing of the Northwest; for the student of Far Eastern history, these lat 
ter reversed, then, the details with regard to the part played by Amer- 
ican ships and American firms in the Canton trade, and in general the 
circumstances of that trade and the relations of the representatives of 
the leading nations engaging in it. For those who are especially inter- 
ested in the most substantial investment that Americans have yet made 
in China, the investment of cultural influence, the chapter on the 
Beginnings of American Missions to China is rich in data and effective 
in composition. 

The reviewer hopes that Professor Latourette will some day do as 
well by the period since 1844 as he has done by that preceding. 

No American believer in the capacity of the American people for 
honest and generally advantageous adventure, and in the responsibility 
for positive activity which that capacity entails can read without stir- 
rings of pride—followed by regret, as he thinks of the later decline— 
the story of the entry, the enterprise, and the early successes of Amer- 
ican shipping on the Pacific. “ It can safely be said... that the Oregon 
country was preserved to the United States because of the importance 


it was felt to have in the Canton commerce” (p. 57). ‘* The famous 
clippers were born in the trade with China” (p. 70). “ Americans 
. among the foreign merchants... [at Canton] ... were second in 
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influence and importance only to the English. The American tact 
was one of the best in the thirteen” (p. 81 The efficiency of the 
ships lay largely in the ability of the men who manned them. Th 


American crews were smaller than those on English or European ve 
sels.... They were for the most part American bort he China 
trade is an illustration of what American genius, today spending itse 
in manufactures and internal transportation and development 
complish when diverted to the sea” (pp. 46-4 
We are to-day turning this “ genius” to problems of marine along 
with other branches of combined spiritual and mechanical eff 
May the history, wherever read, of American ship-building and naviga 
tion of a hundred years ago be an inspiration to the met 


ing and the men who sail our ships to-day 


History of Transportation in the United States befor 
pared under the. direction of BALTHASAR HENRY) 
CAROLINE E. MaAcGILt and a staff of collaborators Contril 
tions to American Economic History from the Department o 
Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Wasl 
ington.] (Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washing 


ton. I917. Ip. 678 S6H.00 


ALTHOUGH contained within the covers of a single volume, the // 
tory of Transportation is neither the work of one writer nor that of a 
group of co-operating authors. In the preface | 
that, instead of writing or even editing the volume, he has been fore 
by circumstances to limit himself to the task—a labor ot love f dire 
ing the compilation of the book. Very frankly premising that the worl 
as published has “many defects’, Dr. Meyer gives a list of severa 


monographic studies in transportation, prepared with assistance: 


his division of the Department of Economics and Sociology of the ¢ 
negie Institution, and published in various ways. These studies, wit! 


others incomplete or unpublished, and with various indexes and coll 


tions of notes, have been placed in the hands of Miss Caroline E. Ma 
Gill, and “it has been her function to weave these together and, to f 
in through her own studies whatever was necessary to give the lt 
continuity ". The result is the History of Transportation. 

The first chapter, a long one upon early trails, roads, and natura 
waterways, begins with a demonstration of the influence of the ear 


West upon transportation, and throughout the first four chapters the 
affairs of the West and the connections with the West predominat 
This is a highly important topic, but the consideration of it should not 
have precluded an examination of the legal and institutional phases ot 
highways in the seaboard states. All these had developed general law 


as to the establishment and maintenance of roads, which, with the laws 
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concerning turnpikes, exerted an important influence on both the older 
ind the newer parts of the country. Miss MacGill indeed cites many 
lenunciations of the roads by travellers, and, in her second chapter, 
presents a vast amount of information as to the charges for transporta- 
tion on roads and waterways. One cause of this underestimation of the 
roads in the older communities arises from Miss MacGill’s belief— 
vhich to the reviewer seems to be erroneous—that the commerce be- 
tween the seaboard colonies was of small extent, that transportation by 
land was quite inconsiderable, and that the cause of this state of things 
is attributable to the restrictive policy of Great Britain (pp. 4, 65, 77). 
Che thir’) and fourth chapters treat of rivers, trails, and roads in the 
trans-Appalachian region and of early land routes in Ohio, an arrange- 
ment which leads to some repetition. 

With the fifth chapter one comes to the central body of the book. 
This falls naturally into two divisions, the first of which (chapters V.- 
[X.) has to do with waterways and canals, in New England, the Middle 
\tlantic states, the South, and the West; and the second (chapters X. 
XVI.) with plank-roads (chapter X.), and with railroads, following 
the same geographical arrangement. Here the process of weaving to- 
gether the monographs becomes fully manifest. Cleveland and Pow- 


s Railway Promotion and Capitalization in the United States fur- 


nishes a few pages of general introduction to the history of internal 
improvements and part of a general chapter on the first railroads; 
Bishop's State Works of Pennsylvania and Phillips's History of Trans- 
portation in the Eastern Cotton Belt contribute the larger part of the 
respective chapters on water transportation and on railroads in the terri- 
tory which each book covers; while Gephart’s Transportation and Indus- 
rial Development in the Middle West, already drawn upon for chapters 
III. and IV., is again used for canals and railroads beyond the A"e- 
ghanies. Three chapters of Brownson’s History of the Illinois Central 
Railroad to 1870 are also incorporated. A final chapter of summary and 
review makes further use of Cleveland and Powell's book, with addi- 
tions from Haney's Congressional History of Railways in the United 
States to 1850. 

rhe transfer to the History of Transportation of the material thus 
borrowed from the monographs is accomplished by a process more than 
Procrustean. Page after page is taken, with changes and omissions at 


will. Both the order of topics and even the phrases of sentences are 


altered, usually for the sake of abbreviation, but sometimes for reasons 
that are not easily apparent. That the meaning of the author is occa- 
sionally distorted will not be a matter of surprise. But of course the 
book represents far more than such borrowings, for Miss MacGill has 
made industrious use of the other materials placed in her hands, and, 
especially dealing with New York and New England, has painstakingly 
consulted the works of standard authority. For the general history of 
canals and railroads in the regions of the seaboard and the older North- 


= 
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west, the result of her labors has been the accumulatior f a mass 


valuable information. 


But at many points the book fails to relate the facts wl it pi ts 
to the currents of economic and political dev: ment in the Unite 
States. This is true in general as to the vears after 1820, and in pat 
ticular as to the decade 1850-1860. Strangely enough the West, which 
in the earlier chapters overshadows the East, in the latter 


book is inadequately treated The relation to transportat f the 
public lands (except in the case of the Illinois Central 

revenue, the panic of 1837, the distribution of 1841, the pr la 
sumption of state debts, and the question of repudiat Calhoun’s effort 
to win the West in 1845; transportation as attected by the a ut 
lexas and by the acquisition of territory from 

the Santa [Fé and the Oregon trails; the im 


of the old Northwest in their bearing on the election of 186 


on these topics the student must look elsewher« he movement for a 
railroad to the Pacific, when the volume dr \ to a clos t i 
‘dream’: though a chapter is taken from H 
isthmus. 
The volume is well indexed Chere are five ex 

which acknowledgment is made to tl Departme f Historical R 
search of the Carnegie Institutio1 Che bibliography covers forty 
pages, but many titles are missing that one w f As a 
single example may be cited the Catalogu Railway 
nomics published in 1912 the | er Chicag , the 
Bureau of Railway Economics 

Sr 


The History of Vothei Ser Daughters the harit 
of Cincinnatt, Ohio, 1800-1017. By Sist 
Cann, M.A. In two volumes New Yor omans, Greet 


and Company 1917. Pp. xxvn, 336 i, 334. $5.00 


Wuat strikes the reader of these volum the alt 
attention of the writer to historical exactitude That she app 
her task well prepared a mere glance at the comprehensi 
given in the first volume assures the reader, while historical re 
private journals, letters of prominent chure 
long-forgotten newspapers and periodicals—are quoted with a familiar 
ity which comes of deep research. In fact the work is, rather tl 
historical narrative, a concatenation of reproduced hist 
many of which are here published for the first time This type 
torical study has long been a desideratum among students of Americar 
church history. The subject, though not entirely new to readers familiar 
with the estimable works of De Barbary, McSweeny, Sadlier, Seton, and 


White, is here treated with a comprehensiven ind authentication of 


| 
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facts that makes this the authoritative history of the American Daugh- 
ters of Charity. 

The work may be divided into two parts, which correspond to the 
two distinct periods of the history: Mother Seton’s Daughters of Em- 
mitsburg (1808-1851); and Mother Seton’s Daughters of Cincinnati 
(1851-1870). Each period is the creation of a remarkable woman: Mother 
Seton and Mother Margret George respectively. Elizabeth Bayley Seton 
is without doubt the greatest Catholic and one of the few really great 
women of United States history. At a time when American institu- 
tions were in the moulding she labored through poverty and hardships 
against formidable opposition to impress the name of God deep on the 
heart of her people. The Revolution was a fait accompli; constitutional 
guarantees of political, economic, and religious freedom had opened our 
ports to European immigrants; the Catholic population, already consid- 
erable, was rapidly increasing; Baltimore was an archbishopric, New 
York and Boston bishoprics; colleges under Catholic auspices had been 
opened at Baltimore, Georgetown, and Emmitsburg; missionaries were 
following the settlers out into the great Middle West and South; Cath 
olicity, which had come to the New World with the Santa Maria, was 
being gradually diffused throughout the length and breadth of the repub- 
lic. The need of the moment was an organized, well-trained corps of 
religious female teachers for the conduct of elementary schools, par 
ticularly free schools for poor and dependent children. Isolated at- 
tempts to establish such schools had only served to emphasize this need. 
That many noble women there were, capable and ready for this work, 
those familiar with conditions realized, but the apparently insoluble diffi 
culty was to find a leader competent to organize and direct such an insti- 
tution. Broad vision, an intrepid spirit, deep Christian charity, and a 
keen sense of the practical would be required of this American Madame 
LaGras. An accidental meeting which occurred some time in 1806 be- 
tween the Reverend Mr. Dubourg, a man of rare prudence and deep 
knowledge of human nature, and Elizabeth Bayley Seton, a young 
widow already burdened with the care of five children and a convert 


of only a few months to the Catholic Church, discovered both the leader 


and her director. The sequence of this meeting, the establishment of 
the American Daughters of Charity and of Catholic elementary schools 
in the United States, is the subject of this interesting history. Of un- 
usual interest is the writer's account of the affiliation of the Emmitsburg 
mother-house with the French Sisters of Charity and the consequent 
establishment of the Cincinnati mother-house. Conclusive evidence is 
introduced to show that this act was not only beyond but positively con- 
trary to the wishes of Mother Seton. Had it not been for the coura- 


geous resistance of Mother Margret George and her companions, 
Father Deluol’s act of 1851 would have closed the history of the Amer- 
ican Daughters of Charity. Emmitsburg passed into the hands of a for- 
eign community, but on the banks of the Ohio Mother Seton’s institute 


continued its work of benefaction. 
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The writer must have given much time and labor to the study of her 
subject, but unfortunately the arrangement and composition of her vol 
umes show signs of haste. The divisions are t distinctly marked; the 
chronological order of events is frequently confused; and the style is 
times wanting in that precision and objectivity which sh 1 charact 


ize historical writings. The omission of many ot the long newspaper 


quotations and school programmes which a 1 throug the second 
volume would have contributed to the interest tl t destroving the 
completeness of the narrative. And though the reader finds the narra 
tion of many events extraneous to this work interesting 

wish that Sister Agnes had saved them for anoth hich we 
hope some day she will publish, the History of Catholicit the Middle 
West. 

karly Life and Letters of General Thomas I 60) S fone 


wall Jackson”. By his Nephew, Tuomas |AcKSON ARNOLD 

(New York: Fleming H. Revell Compa 1916. Pp. 379 

S2.00. ) 

[THOMAS JACKSON ARNOLD, author or editor of this book on General 
Jackson, is the nephew of the great Confederate commander. He wa 


a favorite with the family at Lexington and even when Professor Jack 


son became one of the heroes of the war, personal relations were inti 
mate. The letters that now find a place in our voluminous war literatur: 
were written to the author’s mother, a devoted sister of Jackson, or t 


the editor himself. Other letters of value there are but few. These evi 
dences of Jackson’s growth and inner life are both enlightening and 
characteristic, although it must be said that they do not materially 
qualify the picture we have in Dabney’s Life and Campaigns or Hendet 
son’s remarkable portrait of more recent years. 

An opinion of Mexico written from the battle-field in 1847 sh 
little of the feeling that persists to-day 

\s I believe that this country is destined to be reformed by ours 
think that probably I shall spend many years here and may possibly cor 
clude (though I have not yet) to make my life more natural by sharing 
it with some amiable Seforita. . . . This country offers more induc: 
ments for me than the United States, inasmuch as there is more room 
for improvement in everything that is good and commendabk Phe 
term corruption expresses the state of this unfortunate people bette: 
than any other in the English language (p. 129) 


It was a gay and “unregenerate”™” West Pointer tl 


forming Mexico and of taking unto himself a wife in a strange land. A 
more serious tone is struck a few years later i i letter t the same 


sister: 


The passage of Scripture from which I have derived sufficient sup 


port, whenever applied, is in the following words \cknowledge God 


in all thy ways, and He shall direct thy paths WI] 
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this! My dear sister, it is useless for men to tell me that there is no 
God, and that His benign influence is not to be experienced in prayer, 
when it is offered in conformity to the Bible. For some time past not a 
single day has passed without my feeling His hallowing presence whilst 
at my morning prayers (p. 195). 

So constant and earnest is this religious note in Jackson's letters that 
the editor seems to fear that the reader may think there was something 
beyond the normal in the man; and on more than one occasion he 
elides passages which evidently have to do with extreme views. On 
page 181 where Jackson is arguing for the inspiration of the Bible and 
again on page 193 where he is evidently greatly concerned about the 
salvation of his sister’s soul, Mr. Arnold restrains his uncle in this way. 
It is the right of the editor, but the historian who wants to know all 
there is to be known wonders how much may be omitted. It certainly 
would seem from these letters that there has never been any exaggera 
tion on this subject by any of Jackson’s biographers. 

This intense religious faith overcame Jackson’s sense of humor, fot 
we are told that every meal in the home of the professor of natural and 
experimental philosophy in the Virginia Military Institute must be 
ready exactly at the appointed time, that the signal for breakfast for thx 
cadets at the institute was likewise the signal for every one in his 
household to sit down to table, and that there was seldom if ever th 
slightest departure from this rule. There is no protest by the reviewe1 
here against the rule, but the fact and the extreme punctiliousness of it 
all for women, children, and guests alike would seem to indicate a 


defective sense of humor, as indeed it seems to me is noticeable in the 


fact that Jackson married two wives and took the same honeymoon trip 
with each! 

But a failing sense of humor does not argue against the greatness 
of the man, although the evidences of greatness in these letters consist 
in the extreme simplicity and directness of the man, perhaps in the 
half-conscious conviction that whatever he said and did was right and 
in his willingness to subject himself and all around him to the most 
rigid discipline. 

On another account these letters offer food for thought. The Vir- 
ginia Military Institute was established a few years before the outbreak 
of the Civil War for the purpose of training young Virginians for mili 
tary careers, for some war. “What war’? one naturally asks. 
lwenty-five or thirty thousand dollars a year made a good round sum 


for Virginia at that time. But there was no effective resistance to thes« 
appropriations and the second best military school in the country was 
maintained at Lexington for a number of years prior to 1861. What 
the founders of this fine institution, which is still sending out many offi- 
cers for the national army, really intended to do has.never been made 
clear; but Jackson was not without perfectly clear ideas as to what 


would probably be the outcome. In October, 1855, he wrote of his half- 


i 
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& 


brother who was contemplating settling in Indiana I do not want h 


to go into a free state if it can be avoided, for he 
an abolitionist; and then in the event of troubl tween N 
South he would stand on one side, and we t ind ax 
in 1856, when he was about to invest in western lat 
And say to him that I design following out | 
land in a Northern state, but that I am a little at 
for fear that in the event of a dissolution of the I ] 
of Southerners may be confiscated. I want to lo« 
sand acres, maybe al e mor! ee 
ibly put about one-half of ] i Nort! 
Of Jackson's pat he mu 
haps a little that is new is ered ] ‘ ce ‘ 
to be placed in comumnat d ot an army to rescue este! \ 
the North, a task at which Lee failed and on which 
tion already on the decline. It was a little stra that tl West \ 
ginian, reared in the atmosphere of toil and privatior I 1 ha 
the hotte Sst ad ocalte of the inter S Ca 
almost all successful men in the Old South 
On the mooted question of ho was respo1 for the failure 
crush and capture McClellan during the 
that open sore which General E. P. Alexander laid bare 


ago in his Military \Jemoirs, nothing is said 


Mr. Arnold has added very considerably to the literature of Jacl 
he has done his part of the work well and ac« 


undue hero-worship. 


The Religious History of New England: King’s Chapel Lectwu 
By Joun WINTHROP PLATNER and Others Cambridge: H 
vard University Press. 1917. Pp. v, 35¢ $2.50 


THESE Lowell Institute lectures were giver 


earliest chapel of the Church of England M s, which 
a century became the earliest Unitarian church in America 
operation of representatives of eight religious d 

un feigned iability n nother indicat that 
unfeigned amiability to one another indicates tha 


wholly ended and that federative inclinations have be; If 
such a solvent, the pity is that the principle ot regi ‘Ss? 
which Dr. Horr cleverly and fitly applies to the Congregat :s 
premacy did not end the sooner. 

The scale of these lectures did not allow much 
knowledge of fact, though the syn ptic view which the reader here 


tains 1s certainly enrichment of knowledge he story being well esta 


Perhaps there are no letters now extant on that ect. | f tl 
cordial dislike of Jackson for Jeffers Mavis th is proof « gh 
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lished there has been time for the reflection and valuation that trans- 
mutes knowledge into wisdom, such garnered wisdom as is found in 
Dean Fenn’s thoughtful account of the Unitarian movement or Rufus 
lones’s illuminating psychological elucidation of Quakerism. 

Profitable as these surv eys are, it is to be regretted that certain ques- 
tions concerning this group life have not been more distinctly considered. 
Hfow, for example, did the Calvinist system begin to lose its hold even 
in the days of its ablest and most vigorous exposition? Dr. Horr sug- 


that the weakening of Calvinism among the Baptists was a part of 


¢ 
t 


their opposition to the Standing Order, resentment of a policy involving 
dislike of a theology. An Arminian would answer that here as else- 
vhere a conscientious study of the Bible bred Arminianism. Dean 


Hodges fails to notice that the drift to Episcopalianism in the eighteenth 
century was due in very large part to the Arminianism of its preachers, 
who were more subject to English influence. As for the breakdown of 
Calvinism in its Congregationalist stronghold, Dr. Platner wisely, but 
too briefly, refers to the influence of the eighteenth-century political 
literature which certainly presented a view of the natural man dis- 
ruptive of the whole Calvinist system. 

How denominational growth was related to difterentiations of social 
class is another pertinent question. The remarkable growth of the Bap- 
tists at the end of the eighteenth century is mentioned without explana- 
tion. That growth is certainly related to social and political divisions 
as explained in the Diary of William Bentley (11. 127, 425; III. 271). 
\n explanation of this kind is offered by Dean Fenn (p. 112) for the 
lack of growth of Unitarian churches. 

If one asks how denominational organization came out of au 
tonomous congregations, satisfaction is again denied. Dr. Horr’s inter- 
esting suggestion that foreign missions practically made the Baptists a 
denomination is probably not the whole truth, and it is surprising to 
hear nothing of Jedidiah Morse’s strenuous efforts to give a semi- 
Presbyterian organization after the Connecticut model to the Congrega- 
tionalist churches of Massachusetts, efforts which were intimately con- 
nected with the divisions of Congregationalism in 1815. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Early Philadelphia: its People, Life, and Progress. By Horace 
MATHER Lippincott. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company. 1917 Pp 340. $6.00.) 


fue history of old Philadelphia has been written a number of times. 
Watson’s Annals, Scharf and Westcott’s History, the Logan Corre- 
spondence, Proud and Gordon, Franklin’s papers, the Records of the 
\ssembly and Council, and many other books and letters give informa- 
tion concerning colonial and revolutionary times which has been worked 


over with more or less fidelity by different authors. 
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Pearson . Readju sler Moz ement in 


This book is somewhat new ts scop ‘ 
brief sketch of the founder and the general « 
settlers, and then takes up the var s ins 
scientific societies, university, banks, |] \ 
others characteristic of the old t 1 It 1 | 


Franklin rightly has a large place and his versa 
toleration are shown in many dire s. It 
speaking ot his religious connect 1 Sa th 
him” except as a political ally. He was h 
liberty from proprietary claims t they separate 
martial defense and he was never identified 


It is also an err 
It 


clined, but this proves nothing 


body. 


Is 


the prov ince. 


ness man, a “trader” 


name is misspelled as M 


orris 


Other little matters of this sort migh ‘ 
have been contained in other books about the 
Hoynne), concerning (Quaker traits and local geogt 
trivial. and one gets a very fair ( e of 


from Mr. Lippincott’s book. The style is cleat 


jects well proportioned. 


Che value ot such books depen pon the ir a 


spirit and atmosphere of the 


be technically tree from errors and yet fail t 
his may result from a real misunderstanding ot 
whose influence determined the character of tl 
a wooden adherence to a skeleton of facts and 
Hesh and blood. From both of these tendencies 


ably free and the general impressiot 


rhe lack ot detail n certain directiot s results 


ident 


in the subjects chosen but rather from an « 

the space allotted to each. lhe character and id 
people, with which he is sympathetic, are d 
their work rather than in direct statements he 
teristics of the founder is incomplete, but so 
analyses till we have time to study the exhau 
writings now in course of preparation. On the 
lection of interesting facts, many not general 

of sources and placed in an attractive setting 
The Readjuster Movement in irgimia. By 


PEARSON, Ph.D., Professor of 


| Yale Historical Publications, 


College 


AM. MIST. REV., VOL. XXIII 27 
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Haven: Yale University Press: London: Humphrey Milford 
] 


Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. viii, 191. $2.00.) 
RECONSTRUCTION and its aftermath in Virginia are but vaguely 
known even to students of recent American history. There are, to b 
sure, books on the subjects, Eckenrode’s Political History of Virginia 
during Reconstructi the briefer treatments in The South in the 
Building of the Nation, and a considerable body of reminiscences lik 
William L. Rovall’s Reminiscences (1909), R. E. Withers’s ute 
biography (1907), O'Ferrall’s Forty Years (1904), and especially Johi 
S. Wise’s End of an Era (1899), and John E. Massey's Autobiography 
1909). Bi twithstanding all this and other writings Virginia sine 


the Civil War still remains an unknown land to most of us. 


Professor Pearson's book is an endeavor to clear up this era and let 
us have in brief space the essential facts and movements. The work 
vegins properly at 1870 and closes with the overthrow of the Mahone 
machine in 1&&5 It is an interesting if brief period. There are two 
problems for the author: to clear up the odds and ends of reconstruc 


tion in Virginia and then to show what Virginians, themselves, did with 
their dismantled and broken commonwealth. 
Ihe first of these problems Mr. Pearson handles well enough although 
*ks a little in clarity, perhaps because of the very com 
factional, and racial state of things. The doctors who 
attended this convalescent but still sorely afflicted community were Wil 
liam Mahone, Gilbert C. Walker, Williams C. Wickham, William H 
Ruffner, and H. H. Riddleberger, new man” of rather accommo 
dating views. Of these five, and perhaps there were others quite as 
important, Mahone and Wickham were railroad presidents, or authori 
tative spokesmen, who looked upon Virginia as a land of promise. The 
‘al men. Walker was a banker with Virginia bonds in his 
vaults and not over-particular in his ideals. Ruffner was the only real 


social physician in the group and he was speedily relegated to a position 
of harmless respectability But in spite of the condition of the Old 


Dominion progress and improvement did come and this Mr. Pearson 
shows. 

But what was finally attempted or accomplished did not depend sO 
much upon what the leaders, just mentioned, did as upon the necessity 


of relieving the burden of taxation and of finding some way to educate 


and train the younger generation. This was not an easy task: to reduce 
taxation and at the same time increase enormously the expenses of gov- 
ernment. The people, however, found the remedy. That way was 


partial repudiation of the debts of the commonwealth, readjusterism or 


Mahonism, for Mahone did have a part in suggesting the remedy. If 
the state could, at the behest of the federal government, repudiate 
enormous debts lawfully contracted, as had been done at the end of the 


war, why could not the same state repudiate other debts lawfully made 


and largely owned by Northerners or Englishmen? 


| 
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To show how this was don 


study and he has made it plain that Mahone put | elf att | ta 
movement which some one else 

that the plan succeeded brilliantly, thoug] 

repudiating the debt, according to Maho Und se direction this 
leader attract¢ d some remarkable men to h la ] > VW 

John I. Masse \ being the abl at 

Readjusterism quickly became a 
Cameron-Conkling-Logan machine vhicl rol i 
led to the assassinat n ot Garfield, reacl | t it na | 
Wise, the first lheutenant of the new Virginia leader | (art ilso 
sent lowers to Mahone when he ippeare d in th ‘ alt 

forward looking T ears h i i 
character of the movement, were found repudiating \ 
in order to get money to educate Virginia \nd i 
favor with the leaders of the extreme sound money me 
North. That is, repud in Virgit is endorsed 
which damned on every occasion th fool’ Greenbacketr f the West 

Politics make strange bedfellows. On this score the re¢ er might 
find a little fault with the author l‘or the book, while it does refer to 
the national bearings of his subject, does not make clear enough the 
entanglements and commitments of this bastard Virginia party th 
South readjusterism was Democratic, in Virginia it was progre ‘ 
and in the North it was Republica Litt lee th 
Mahone built a machine only less successful than the 
dynasty in Virginia. It was as perfect as that of Camet 
vania which stands to this day Yet a 
adroit leader. He mortally offended his ablest lieutenant, Massey; and 
Massey deserted to the ranks of the incipient Democracy when he wa 
refused the governorship of the state This was the beginning of the 
end of Mahoneism. 

There is a fairness in the book and an appreciati if the difficulti 
of politicians in steering the course of any given ship of state that 
promise well for the future writings of the author. Other studi 
pivotal states, South as well as North, for this period w 

1 order. lor him who tells the story of Pet ( 


erons or of New York under Conkling there awaits a ct ! f | 
And the Great War has made the period so remote that o1 eed not feat 
to undertake the investigation of subjects that me d 


recent years. 


Indiana as seen by Early Travelers: a ( ection of Reprints from 
Books of Travel, Letters, and Diaries pri to 183 Selected 
and edited by Harrow Linptey, Director Department. of 


Indiana History and Archives. Indiana State Library [Indiana 
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Historical Collections.| (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Com- 

mission. 1916. Pp. 596. $1.50.) 

[He extensive literature of American travel and description makes 
it a comparatively simple matter to depict the development of a com- 


munity by gathering a series of word pictures of varying dates and 


arranging them in chronological order. When the selection is made with 
skill and the extracts are fully and carefully edited, the result should 
be a volume at once attractive to the casual reader and useful to the 
scholar. Unfortunately the present volume does not measure up to these 
standards. The selection is fairly satisfactory, although it seems to 
have been confined to material available in a single library, but the 
extracts themselves are practically unedited. Travellers who wrote 
books were fully as unreliable in the early nineteenth century as they 
are to-day and the collection contains many erroneous and inaccurate 
statements which should have been corrected by the editor. Moreover, 
some explanation of the numerous obscure statements and allusions 
would have made the work not only more useful to the scholar but 
more interesting to anyone who may attempt to read it. Even the brief 
notes about the authors, which precede each selection, display very 
ttle research. The extracts are arranged in a sort of chronological 
order, but no attempt seems to have been made to ascertain the actual 
vears in which the information was gathered or the accounts written, 
reliance being placed apparently on the date of publication of the par- 
ticular edition at hand. Among the anachronisms noted are: the 
narrative of Faux (1819) following that of Blane (1822); and Tim- 
othy I lint’s account of a trip in 1816 placed after several narratives 
of 1825 and 18206. 

The book opens with a selection from Hutchins’s Topographical 
Description, the title of which is so abbreviated in the heading as to 
leave out the pertinent part, “ Wabash, Illinois, Mississippi, ete.” The 
biographical note tells something of the later career of Hutchins but 


fails to state that he was in the West during the years 1766 to 1770, 


the only date given for the extract being 1778, the year of publication. 
he second London edition of Imlay’s Topographical Description fur- 
nishes the next selection, but the editor apparently was not aware of the 
fact that another edition had appeared the previous year, for he speaks 
of the work as “a very readable and somewhat valuable book for that 
day—1793. It is not surprising, therefore, that he repeats an error 
of the edition used and gives the author's first name as George instead 
of Gilbert. Thomas Ashe’s account of the Indiana region in 1806 is 
presented without any warning about the unreliability of this well-known 
romancer. Jervis Cutler’s Topographical Description of the State of 
Ohio, Indiana Territory, and Louisiana is referred to merely as “ Jer- 
vasse Cutler's Book of Travels”, and the pages of-the selection are not 
given. By far the most serious blunder, however, is the printing of an 
extract from Hulme’s well-known journal of his western tour in 1818 


under the heading, “ From 4 Year's Residence in the United States of 
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America by William Cobbett S28 and ac 
ical sketch of Cobbett but with no mentio1 i tl i 
slips might be noted, but those mentioned are ft nt to mak t al 
that the editorial work does not measur 
historical and bibliographical scholarship 

Che redeeming feature the | k is the incl four hitherto 
unpublished items. The most valuable of se 
letters written by William Pelham in 1825 and 182 | t trip 


nd isit to the New Harn 


down the Ohio and a \ l 


over by William Owe1 The journa a 
by T homas Scatterwood Teas, is also a va ible ¢ I 
nificant are the reminiscences of Charles IF. Coff ind of Victor | 
Duclos, although the latter contain a | i N 

In format the book is somewhat crud S ( 

plained by the fact that is the } I n t 

is of the sort one is accustomed to f vis 

state publications. There are no maps 1 () 

would seem that the rejoicing of s ents ‘ ( 

that Indiana has at length begun a seri his 

mixed with a hope that the series ( ( 

Economic Histo f Il isconsin during the 
FREDERICK MeERK. [Tublications of the State Hist 
ciety of Wisconsin, Studies, vol. | \Madiso1 The Socie 
1916. Pp. 414. $2.00 
THIS genuine piece of research ite ‘ 

welcomed by student »f the economic hist | State 

Seldom does a similar rk she such a | 

tion into very conceiva ‘le ad 1 

more commendable in vi f tl fact tha € a S | 

gather his material from the scatters ra ‘ 

His object was not primarily to throv gh he a 
Civil War period itself and thus to contribute ard ( 
of the war crisis, but rather to trace out the ( 
ment that ran through that epoch i tl ‘ 

However profound] says the author’s prefac he ( Wa 
fected the economic lite f the State and hist ’ 
reviews it should not, it seems to m« n 
vears in which the armies of the North and the S | ( ’ 
the battlefield. If he does, his picture \ is n 
view, and not, as it should be, a moving film of ent ‘Iv desis n 
this volume has been to limit myself as closely as possible to the period 
of the Civil War. Yet when it seemed desirable I have ed to 
range over the entire period between the two irs 
1857 and 1873. Developments brought to a duri he war | 
have attempted to trace to their origin; chang eg al 

} 


I have briefly carried either to their c 
fitable to leave them 


it has seemed profitable to | 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
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Necessarily the more restricted the field, the more detailed can the 
work be made and the more can it be connected with the past and 
future. 

The most sokd contributions of the book are, first, the chapter on 


railroad farm mortgages, the agitation over which, in the words of the 


author, was “a characteristic frontier movement”, “clearly an attempt 
at repudiation’, “the revolt of an organized debtor class against an 
absent creditor class’’; second, the three chapters on railroad consolida- 


tion, anti-monopoly revolt, and the genesis of railroad regulation in the 
United States; and, third, that on banking, which is a detailed and 
masterly account of wildcat banking in one of the states which suffered 
most from its ravages. Other chapters, though not so new and inform- 
ing, deal with agriculture, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, labor, 
trade, and the commerce of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. The 
treatment of lumbering and the flouring industry, of hop-growing and 
cheese-making, is very detailed. 


f the 


\lthough the author does not display any lack of knowledge « 
national field, the reader will find in his work little correlation of the 
various movements in Wisconsin with those in the nation at large. It 
is a fair question whether on such subjects as farm mortgages, wildcat 
banking, railroad development, etc., the national situation ought not to 
be dealt with at least in a general way. Again, although the city of 
Milwaukee is constantly referred to in the course of the 391 pages, the 
various references to the marvellous growth of that city during the war 
decade are nowhere thrown together into a connected whole. 

The literary style of the book is smooth and interesting, and the 
difficult task of handling figures in a text is met in a satisfactory man- 
ner. There is a careful index, but for a bibliography the reader must 
use the foot-notes. 

It is to be hoped that the book may find imitation in the appearance 
of similar works on the economic life, during the same period, of such 
pivotal states as New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and California, on 
which there is an abundance of material. Indeed, even the economic 
life of single cities during the war period, such as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and San Francisco, would prove an equally rich field 
for the patient investigator endowed with Mr. Merk’s ability and 


industry. 
E. D. Fire. 
The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Fr. Zepuyrtn 
Encecuarpt, O.F.M. Volumes IIL-IV. Upper California, 
parts II-III. /ndex to volumes II1—-IV. (San Francisco: The 
James H. Barry Company. 1916. Pp. xxvii, 817. $12.00 for 
the set.) 
Books about the missions of California are almost numberless, but 


however many may be written the work of Father Engelhardt will con- 


tinue to have a spec al interest and valu (1 
aries there have now appeared tour large 
volume containing the index to volumes II. to I\ ndersta the 
author's project it is necessary to observe that what we 1 
sists of the general history f the missions i vel \ and 
Upper (vols. II1.-IV.) California, and that tl 
be compl mented later by ] cal hist rics ft eacl 
What Father Engelhardt give thes 
history of California down to the American oc¢ 
point of view of the Franciscan missionaries.‘ 


four different angles from which the history 


of Spain and Mexico might be presented. Ordinari 
student will be disposed to follow the activities at 

the political power or secular government; and from this 
religious will appear as almost uniformly intrusiv: 


case the politico-military authorities will stand 


meddlesome, and overbearing. Again, there is the point of y of th 
Mexican-Spanish settlers and their descendant the paisa th 
Europeanized population engaged in the attempt to make Calitort 


their home. Of this group, more particularly, Bancroft has been the 
spokesman; but to Father Engelhardt they seem, in the main, to deserve 
thorough-going condemnation as covetous conspirators against the mis 
sions. Lastly, one might imagine an instructive account written trom 
the standpoint of the unfortunate Indians who, without d 
tion of their own, suddenly found themselves inextricably involved 
activities the object of which they certainly ¢ uld not understand Hlow 
ever we may regard the story it is a painful and uneditying « 
of the mutual jealousies and recriminations of a few l:uropeans isolates 
together in one of the farthest corners of the earth 

It is only fair to say that the missionaries believed whole-h 
that they were called upon to act as the guardians of the native 
to take the best means to assure their welfare, both temporal and eternal 
One can have little sympathy, indeed, with the ultra-Protestant writer 
who infer from every incident that the padres considered the 
advantage and uiilized the labor and property of the Indians for th 
own personal aggrandizement. But this does not mean that ce « 
accept all the contentions of the Franciscan histori 


Father Engelhardt's history has conspicuous merits: he 


neither pains nor care in the examination of the volun 
and literature, and he has exhausted patience in | 
as accurate an account of what really happened in Califor il 

be constructed. Furthermore, it represents completely and for all ti 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that animated the m nary 1 I iT 
undertaking. Let us then admit fully and without hesitation these 


admirable characteristics of Father Engelhardt work, f e 


Engelhardt: Missions of California 123 
On the other hand, the story may be told by the missionat i t] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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accept, or even pass over, the spirit in which it is written. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with Father Engelhardt, for whose intellectual integ- 
rity I have the highest respect, and I am aware of his belief that there 


is an unavoidal 


le responsibility placed upon him to condemn unspar- 
ingly any deviation from the truth in other historians. Indeed, what we 
have here is the theory of Lord Acton put into practice by one of whose 
sincerity there can be no doubt. Unhappily, however, Father Engel- 
hardt cannot understand that such judgments are personal, and that a 
certain amount of suppression of righteous indignation would have gone 
far to make his statement of the case more widely acceptable. As it is, 
those who feel with Father Engelhardt will doubtless be gratified, while 
those who do not will be repelled by his iterated anathemas. One would 
have looked for something more of charity towards the enemies of his 
order than is to be found in the painstaking and memorable work of 


this single-minded and devoted follower of St. Francis. 


Wemonias de Fray Servando Teresa de Mier, del Convento de Santo 
Domingo, de México, Diputado al Primer Congreso Constitu- 
vente de la Republica. Prologo de Don ALFonso REYEs 
| biblioteca Ayacucho, bajo la Direccion de Don Rufino Blanco- 

Fombona.| (Madrid: Sociedad Espanola de Libreria. [1917]. 
Pp. xxii, 430. 8 pesetas.) 

La Creacion de Bolivia. By Saino PINILLA. Prodlogo y notas de 

\Lcipes ArGuEDAS. [Biblioteca Ayacucho.] (J/bid. [1917]. 


Pp. 371. 7.50 pesetas. ) 
La Dictadura de O'Higgins. By M. L. AmMuNAtEGur and B 


Mackenna. [Biblioteca Ayacucho.] (/bid. [1917]. 
Pp. jOO. 7.50 pesetas. ) 
Cuadros de la Historia Militar y Civil de Venezuela desde el Des 


cubrimiento y Conquista de Guayana hasta la Batalla de Cara- 


bobo. By Lino) Duarte Lever [Biblioteca Ayacucho. | 
( [bid [1917] Pp 402. pesetas. ) 


lo judge from the statements that accompanied the initial volume 
of the Biblioteca A yar ucho, the primary object of the collection was to 
reprint, either in the original or in translation, memoirs or descriptive 
accounts written by contemporaries of the Spanish-American struggle 
for independence and dealing with the events of that period. Although 
the available stock of such treatises is by no means exhausted, the 
editor appears to have decided upon at least a temporary change of 
procedure. Accordingly the subject-matter of the four volumes under 


consideration either does not relate to the actual era of emancipation, 


or is the product of historians living at a much later time. In the 


— 


Blanco-Fombona: Biblioteca Ayacuch 125 
opinion ot the reviewer this ce ture I! ¢ 
series 1S regrettable. Students of t ‘ ¢ i 
edge the great utility the exist re i 
of secondary works, however meritorious, the 
favorable; for the reproduction ack : lave 
waited with advantage until the contempora 1a € 
fully drawn upon. 

Fray Servando Teresa de Mier, with whom the 

1S concerned, was a Mexican ecclesiastic whose i il i 
made him one of the most remarkable personage . ‘ 
for novel interpretations of religious beliet, 1 
mind. his versatile pen, and his giit of satire bi geht him a lars 
ber of trials and tribulations \n enthusiast1 | ntt 
an ardent advocate of its indepe dence d vet a es 
to imitate in its political organization a ‘ so adva r 
United States he incurred the distavor ot Mexica i 
the troubles he had undergone at th hand it Spania 

Che volume is a partial reprint of a work it M ‘ 
Mexico, in 1876. It contains an ~ Apologia” of Mier for his tat 
sermon of 1794, in which he declared substantially that the > ! 
did not introduce Christianity into the New We vas the 
St. Thomas, der the name ot (uetzalcoat! wh 
If this were true, the chief moral claim of Span lomit 
would be destroved. For this bold assertion, ac rding r 
Dominican was condemned to banishment Chen follows a lively narra 
tion of his adventures in various [uropean to 
1805. Entertaining as this portion of he tex is a the 
activities of a rather eccentric individual—the rightt ess of 
sion in the Brblioteca Ayacucho is less obvious h ‘ ld heen 
that of some of the other works ot Mier cited by Sr. Reves in 1 schol 
arly introduction. 

La Creacion de Bolivia contains the tri ents ten by 
an eminent of that countr ind é the 
first time. complete chapter hed 
and a collection of notes. The purpose ot the explain 
the origin and development of Bolivian nati t ! e earliest 
times to the deposition of Sucre from the pr le | end 
Dr. Pinilla furnishes at the outset an interesting a1 dw re 
of the actual elements out of which that nat i con- 
structed. In succeeding chapters he describes the " n 
from 1824 to 1826, with an abundance ¢ | | com 1 an 
elaborate characterization of the men vho were 1 I c 


eye at the time. Noteworthy in part 
“ deliberative assembly", that had to determi 
should have a separate national existence, and of the « 


vention that had to consider the remarkable 


1 
| 
| 
} 
ia r the 
t b Via { 
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prepared by Bolivar for the republic that was to bear his name. Even 


te the work certainly affords a capital interpretation 


in its incomplete sta 
of the events of the period, enabling the reader to understand the nature 
of the tremendous difficulties that confronted the new state at the begin- 


nings of its independent career. 
The prologue by Alcides Arguedas, the noted Bolivian littérateur, is 
a fine specimen of historical prose. In its analysis of Pinilla’s work 


it stresses, with much apparent justification, the claims of Bolivar to 


consideration as the real founder of the Bolivian nation, contrary to the 


views expressed by René Moreno and other partizans of Sucre. A 


biographical sketch of the author concludes the volume. 

Miguel Luis Amunategui and Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna were the 
most prolific of the publicists and historians of Chile who flourished 
In 1853 the former, while 


about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
a member of the Faculty of Philosophy and Humanities, presented to the 
University of Chile a “ memoria” entitled La Dictadura de O'Higgins. 
Seven years later Vicutia Mackenna published /:] Ostracismo del Jeneral 
Don Bernardo O'Higgins. In 1882 these were combined in a third edi- 
tion appearing with two separate title-pages, one bearing the caption of 
the work of 1853, the other that of Vida del Jeneral Don Bernardo 
O'Higgins (su Dictadura, su Ostracismo). The volume in the 
lioteca Ayacucho is a reprint of this third edition. Though a standard 
work of its kind and well-known to historical students, an explanation 
of its origin and of the special motives that induced the editor to repro- 
duce it in a series devoted presumably to contemporary memoirs would 
have seemed desirable. Nothing of the sort, however, is vouchsafed. 
In the case of the treatise by Lino Duarte Level the absence of any 
editorial message to the reader is even more noticeable. Despite the 
elaborate title, which might convey the impression that an original work 


composed by an eye-witness of the later events of which it treats was 


being presented, in point of fact the volume is simply a reprint of a 
species of text-book, entitled Historia Patria and published at Caracas 
in Ig1t. The author, an exile from Venezuela and resident in New 


York, wrote it in 1908. Not only is no account of the provenance of the 


} 


work given, but a variety of changes have been introduced into the ar- 


rangement of the subject-matter, so as to make it more strictly chrono- 
logical in sequence. New sections, furthermore, have been introduced 
and provided with appropriate designations. In one case the existing 
title itself was altered by inserting “Irish” for “ British” as the name 
for the foreign legion. The author's preface, also, has been converted 
into a foot-note. 

Serviceable as the book may be to the schools of Venezuela, it ap- 
pears to have no especial merits that would warrant its inclusion in the 
Biblioteca Ayacucho. Nor are the qualifications of the writer as a 
scientific historian much in evidence. He has culled his material from 


the accepted secondary sources. His style is fluent and his diction, at 
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times, highly rhetorical. He has written a gh ha 
an original contribution to historical lite: ac 


which it has been assigned 


wards, C.B., Fell ind | r ot VPetert 
Classical Library. London, Wilham Heinet N \ ( 
Putnam's Sons, 1917, pp. Xx1l, 620, $1.5 Chi 
Loeb Classical Libra) which is doing so much tra 
tion that the dead inguages al d th te i ] 

S ruth to tell, however ly a couple of decad 

the text of Caesar's Commentaries on one pag 
translation on the other confronting the first, tl v] 1 
an honest book and not as a subterranean ro 

wrath among the schoolmasters; even now it may excite ‘ 

the timorous. To all howeve ho really desit the ( 
classics shot not be lost it becomes a mos i e re 

[The interests ot Latin studies are lecided i ( wl ra 
translation of Caesar is hailed as a guide and not as a ndit 

Mr. Edwards's translation of the eight books he ( if 1a 
been well executed. It is very much superior as a 1eCe | +e h 
well as being founded upon a considerably better text, t the old Mi 
Devitte and Bohn translation of ancient dat he f 
library. The language is smooth and easy, a gh 1 
a little too dittuse to carry ove! the compact i} ist t! La 
translation however compares very tavora vitl e re 

Rice Holmes. have not been able to 
modern attempt by Ir. P. Long 

The Gallic War constitutes a fairly self-interpreting narrative Mi 
| dwards provide S notes and those 
each. In an introduction and two appendixes, however, h le } 
supply sufficient explanatory apparatus to make stor g 
the much beset average reader I} frankne 1 mus ha 
this apparatus is less satisfactory than the translats 
to be always lucid, and Caesar is too great a man to have | 
summarized and disposed of in one and a halt 1 iL ‘ 
more the appendix on the Roman army, although y ls 
amount of compact information, yet in the « i att 

sometimes commits itself to general statements 


many exceptions as to make them misleading 


gets the impression that this apparatus was 
sense of duty than as an essential part of the 
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On the other hand the maps, nine in number, are excellent, and some 
of them seem decidedly superior to the corresponding maps that are 
inserted in the ordinary * Caesar texts” in our high-schools. 

WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 

The Gradual Acceptance of th 
By Dorothy Stimson, Ph.D. (New York, Baker and Taylor Company, 


e Copernican Theory of the Universe. 


1917, pp. 147, $1.25.) This intelligent and entertaining little study 
sketches the rise of the heliocentric theory, from the Greeks onward, 
as well as its advocacy by Copernicus and its vicissitudes down to our 
own day. That in so vast a field she has used but a part of the litera- 
ture—she has missed even books so important as those of Pierre Duhem 
—goes without saying; but she has moused to excellent purpose and has 
handled her materials with insight and sound sense. That the volume 
is a thesis for the doctorate may perhaps be inferred from the * Ph.D.” 
following the author’s name, and the thanks in her preface show the 
book an outcome of the teaching of Professor Robinson at Columbia. 
It may be warmly commended to the American editors whose ready 
acceptance of the denial that theology has ever hampered science has of 
late made some of us rub our eyes. 

There is of course in the work much that testifies to the author's 
immaturity; but what most tempts to censure is a carelessness in the 
minutiae of the scholar’s work—in punctuation, in the spelling of for- 
eign names, in the quoting and the abbreviation of titles, in the reading 
of proof —which (though some effort has clearly been given to these) 
shows a lack in the training fairly to be expected in the holder of so 
advanced a degree. “Copernician” is almost as frequent as “ Coper 
nican’’; and a writer who is happily not yet “the late President White 
will be puzzled by the ascription to him of a History of the * Welfare 
of Science. But such slips, though not few, are slight flecks in so live 
a book. Its last forty pages are devoted to a bibliography and to trans- 
lated extracts from Ptolemy, Copernicus, Bodin, and the Louvain pro 


fessor vens 


The Revival of the Conventual Life in the Church of England in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Ralph W. Sockman, M.A. (New York, the 


230.) Mr. Sockman makes it clear in his preface that 


Author, 1917, pp. 
no field work in England was done for his sympathetic study of the 
revival of the conventual life in the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century—that all the research was done in the libraries of New York. 
This is evident again at several places in the book itself: for there is a 
complete absence of any local color when Mr. Sockman is describing 
the life of the conventual establishments in urban communities and in 
rural England that have come into existence since 1847. To some 


extent this lack of local description impairs the value of the book; for 


G. L. B. 
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it is difficult to realize to the full the mission which the conventual 
establishments assigned to themselves without some descriptior f their 
environment, and the local conditions, urbar I | led 
them. This much said, nothing but commendation ret M 
Sockman’s interesting study of a comparatively new phase in the lit 
and service of the Established Church in England. He has m 
a field that hitherto had had very little systematic tillags ind h 
in this new ground has been singularly successful. His history of the 
thirty conventual establishments—all connected with the Church of Eng 
; land—that came into existence between 1847 and 1899 


piece of work. hese establishments are likely to ext 
to be added to from time to time; for the war will almost certain ha 
its influence on the movement of which Mr. Sockman writ th 


much sympathetic care. The second half of the book may thus re 


long, come to need revision and addition But the first halt so com 
plete, so compre hensive, and so thoroughly well don h 

stand as a really serviceable contribution to I-nglish ecclesiastical hi 

tory, and incidentally to the history of some aspects of English thought 


and social life from the Restoration to the earlv vears of Queen Vic 


toria’s reign. The remarkable care with which Mr. Sockman_ has 
traced and described the various influences and es ng ard 
a revival of the conventual life, under sanction of the Established 
Church, obviously gives the book this permanent valu I] 
bibliography of twenty pages but no index. 

British Foreign Policy m Europe to th { roth ( fu 
\ Rough Outline. By H. E. Egerton, M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial 
History and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxtord Lond Macm 
and Company, 1917, pp. x, 440, 6 sh.) If the people are not instructed in 
history as a result of the war, it will not be the fa he scholars 
\t any rate the supply of manuals, larger or smaller, covering mainly 
recent history but some of them reaching back into a longer past, ha 
been greatly multiplied in the last two years. Professor Egerton’s book 


is among the shorter of these manuals, and it is addressee 
informed among general readers. It must be judged not | vhat o1 


should expect of a complete history of British foreign poli 
avowed purpose. It is in the first place plainly stat 
to be a book “ dealing with British foreign policy apart from a narrati 

of events”. To this purpose the author keeps surprisingly close, with 
the result that those who are not familiar with the events, or who do 
not accompany their reading with a narrative history, will find much 
that is blind to them. The object of the book is to show the motive 

and purposes which have guided British foreign policy and to « s( 
as nearly as possible in the words of the men who have had most i1 
ence in shaping the policy. It contains therefore numerous extracts 


especially from the speeches and letters of statesme: ind diploma 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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} 


have urged or defended their ideas. The student and the 


which they 
teacher will find in this the greatest usefulness of the book. It is a 


chronological index to the sources where will be found the best and 


most authoritative statements of intention and motive made by the men 


who determined events in this field, and it gives to one’s hand what we 
may conclude to be the most telling of these statements. 

In the second place the object of the book is frankly a detense of 
British foreign policy. Professor Egerton is marshalling the evidence 
which shows “that the policy of the country on the whole has been 
singularly honest and straightforward” (p. 2). The book certainly 


d not by glozing over the bad spots. No real 


gives that impression, at 
defense is attempted of the action of England in seizing the Danish 
fleet in 1807, or her part in bringing on the Crimean War, or in the 
settlement at its close, and the best that can be found to say for the 
Spanish war which began in 1739 is that “its real raison d'etre was alto 
gether rational, the expansion of British trade and shipping ” 

It may be added that such an interpretation of British foreign policy 
as we are here given would have been impossible fifteen years ago, 
because the revelation which has been made of Germany’s plans of 
world empire throws back a light upon all that happened, at least since 
the beginning of the struggle with Louis XIV., which enables us now to 
see connections and consequences before obscure and changes the rela 


tive emphasis to be given to items in the code of international ethics. 


Origins of the Triple Alliance. Three Lectures. By Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Professor of History in Harvard University. (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917, pp. vi, 236, $1.25.) This volume is a 


development of the Barbour-Page Lectures for 1916 at the University 
of Virginia. Its outstanding merit is lucidity of presentation and in this 
respect the book, considering its small compass and the involved nature 
of its subject, is a model of exposition. Professor Coolidge divides it 
into three chapters, following the main episodes which marked the de- 
velopment of Bismarckian diplomacy from 1871 until 1882. The first 
sketches the state of international relations in 1871 and the beginnings 
of the League of the Three Emperors; a fine sense of dramatic values 
has led the author to conclude the chapter with the war-scare of 1875. 
which is the first presage of Bismarck’s ultimate failure to transform 
the league into a solid alliance. The second chapter is devoted to the 
astern crises of 1876-1878. As might be expected Professor Coolidge’s 
treatment of Balkan and Turkish affairs is the liveliest and most in 
teresting portion of his work; upon it he lays particular emphasis, for 
it was in the Near East that the conflicting interests of Russia and 
\ustria-Hungary became inexorably clear and that Bismarck’s original 
dream of an alliance of empires was finally shattered. The third chapter 
shows us Bismarck compelled to choose between Russia and Austria, 


presents the reasons for the chancellor's preference for the latter power 
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as an allv. and describes his ultimate decis 


former. For the most part the author does t 
] ] + retati 
generally accepted interpreta ( s:h 


combination of the three emp! 


that the Triple Alliance as finally formed was a f 


in recognizing that Bismarckian policy tron ,, > 
ure; to the rdle played by Andrassy he ascribes gt 


historical writers have usually accord 


We may regret that Professor Co lidge 


quite SO Sé verely pragmatic and that he ha 
opinions at greater length, especia lv in the case 
ment of 1878. The ordinary student d al 
a list of authorities other than the few referred t 
notes. The note on page 219 which gives the dat 
the text of the Pripl \lliance as (inst d SOs 
misprint. 
Devant l'Histoire: Causes s ct ig 
Paul Giraud, Docteur en Droit Paris, Berger-L 17 XIN 
263, = tr. 50.) Che descriptive subtitle ot thi k is | it 
for the author does not attempt t roduce a 
which have not already received careful attention many writer ‘ 
the major portion of his work is devoted n | 
diplomatic negotiations which fai ed to pre tl t 1 
of information are restricted almost entirely to tl 
documents issued by the governments of the warring f 
which have been dissected and analyzed many times Phe 
was obviously prepared before the revelations furnish d by the R 
sian trials of last spring and by the publication of the Kaiser's telegrat 
of August 10, 1914, to President Wilson M. G 
the less an excellent example of careful and exact 
not be regarded as supertiuous It is more scholar n met 
Beck’s The Evidence in the Case, and more convenient for the ¢ 
reader than the longer analyses contained in Headlan H 
Twelve Days and Stowell’s Diploma f the 
is more complete than the excellent but bri 
Durkheim and Denis. M. Giraud has also included a briet 
of the German theory of /:inkretsung, a criticisn he German ¢ 
to a place in the sun, and an illuminating collection ot 
the frame of mind characteristic of typical German rulers 
publicists, and pastors. The conclusions reached are ident 
now generally held in this country The author do 
German government knew in advance the exact terms otf the 
note of July 23, but he considers it certain that German diplomats wer 
aware of its general character and therefore must ind res le f 


the consequences. He believes that during the cours f the crisis G 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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many played a consistently hypocritical réle, and that when Count 
Berchtold changed his tone on July 30 and declared his willingness 
again to take up conversations with Russia, Germany destroyed this 
last chance of a peaceful settlement by her utterly unjustifiable ulti- 
matum to Russia. 

The book is evidently issued as part of a campaign of patriotic edu- 
cation and may serve as a model to those American writers who are 
anxious that our nation shall know the truth about the war. The 
author's language, in his verdict of German guilt, is strong, but he 


takes care to give chapter and verse to support each of his conclusions. 


England and the War (10914-1915). By André Chevrillon. With a 
Preface by Rudyard Kipling. (Garden City and New York, Doubleday, 
Page, and Company, 1917, pp. xxi, 250, $1.60.) The war has been a 
revelation of England to the world and to herself, and of the world to 
England. For many years there has been a rather general feeling out- 
side of England, and to a considerable extent within England as well, 
that there had taken place a decided decline of her national vigor and 
spirit, that she would be found very reluctant to enter upon a great war, 
and would be proved by a war to have become more or less degenerate. 
The Boer War, which was in some important ways a preparation for 


the present war, should have proved this belief unfounded, but Eng- 


land's military difficulties and military failures in that war obscured the 
evidence. 

In a quite different direction, and unconsciously in this case, England 
was out of harmony with the world, or with the greater portion of the 
world. Without reasoning about it and without exhortation or reso- 
lution, she had gone some distance ahead of most other nations in the 
application of the standards of individual morality to national action. 
\ great change had slowly come about in this respect in half a century, 
whose roots lie much farther back in the past. Because this change had 
been so gradually coming about it was not clearly understood either at 
home or abroad. Particularly did England fail to understand how far 


Germany had lagged behind herself. As M. Chevrillon says: 


The war had found her in ignorance and apathy; she knew nothing but 
herself, she hated nobody; she did not even know she had enemies, hardly 
knew the full meaning of that word. ... During the last ten years those 
who governed and represented England had done their best to preserve 
the peace; nay, had been inspired by purest pacifism. All their political 
activity had been directed towards the ideals of humanity, fraternity, 
and justice. Germany’s long-accumulated hatred and envy burst out 
with such brutality, that England was at last awakened from her dream 


of idealism (p. 223). 


England now knows the world, and she knows her own strength, and 


the world knows her. 
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u sible ring the statements of the commiss S t this 
the ] I it lv succeeded 1 cl n¢g. 
Index and illustrations are both lacking. The former we should look 
in a serious ducti the latter in a popular one Che grammat- 
ical and typog hical errors (p. 335, line 25; p. 337, line 26, etc.) migh 
perhaps be expected from the sources used 


Defence, Union of South A ! By N 
Levi. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1917, 
pp. Vi, 310, $2.50.) This book is called a character sketch but it is really 
an excellent political biography. The author is, I take it, a Boer who 
has hard g the ut is thoroughly committed to 
the English conne mn, a rlophile. We have been going 
Ve ist 1 a h Africa Smuts once said. It has been a pri gTess 
marked by bitter controversy and Smuts has been in the midst of it. 
His campaigns, his his political programmes and their etfect 
ipon the p and the opposition, these are the matters 
of the biograpl r uses speeches and the press comments 
ipon them in s i Way as to ng out the strength and weakness of 
this great South Africa d it so deftly that one scarcely real 
izes where praise ends and blame begins. If his account is chronolog- 
ical, he never forgets that he is attempting to explain Smuts, the polit- 
ical Smuts in particular. Boswell was not more interested in Doctor 


Johnson. He makes a good case for Smuts, but the passing months 
prove increasing!\ that a good case can be made. 
It is a pity that he takes so much for granted. Familiar himself with 


the intricacies of South African politics, he is too sure that his mat 


allusions will be understood. He might well at several points have mad 
an analysis of party groupings—for which he is qualified as few met 
lo test his accuracy would be impossible short of London or Pretoria. 


His sources are the South African newspapers—he has not overlooked 


the cartoons—and a close personal acquaintance with Jan Smuts. But 
his pages evidence such restraint, he is so dispassionate in dealing with 


oversial matters, where he must have earnest convictions, he has 
used so many materials where he might have been tempted to write from 
memory, that one gains confidence in him. 

lhe work gives one the flavor of South Africa. It is not only the 
racy English idiom enlivened with fresh South African phrases, nor the 
imagination that loves to play with odd figures of speech drawn from the 
author’s own experience, and plays with them like a Meredith, some 
imes possibly too daringly; it is the insight into the Boers, the sympa- 
thetic insight of a man who has seen a wider world only to estimate his 


own better. lew men in their lifetimes have been so fortunate in their 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 
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idee. Unive Dress 4017 xi. 160, $1.00.) Specialists are so 
seldom to ¢ Oo 1 ittent1o to the productio ot D 
orks that attempts on the part of non-professionals to meet the need 
for such publications should be treated leniently. In the present instance: 


ire able to be more than lenient because Mr. Miner has been well 


idvised in his choice of authorities and has escaped most of the pitfalls 
» which other wld-be popular writers frequently fall. As he has 
compre t 69 small pages it 1s appar that 
he eh he | 1 himse » that irt \me ca rth ot 
\Mexico—all that ittempted is a popular primer, the merest taste of the 
yer 1 ] ceive the lav reader a little glimpse into th ves of 
hose peop receded l the occupation Oot the western conti 
1 ind é ewed only in that light 
\ work of this kind might be handled either in a series of general 
cussions of the material culture, sociology, mythology, and so on, of 
the peoples of the area taken as a whole, or in the form of a bundle of 
ecific deseri S certal ected tribes Mr Miner, howe r, has 
chosen a middle course. After a brief introduction in which he out 
es the pl h ickground of American Indian life, he begins 
he n 1 his task h short chapter in which certai1 Ct 
ral I he g d distributi oOo! the | ( ins are set 
orth, and follows it with a longer account of Indian Sociology. \t 
his 1 he | \ s] 1fts to the Spe cific nit thod in cise issions of the 
Plains Indians and the Indians of the Southwest, but in his final chapter 
m Indian Mythology he reverts to the generalizing method. Som« 
notes, a very good libliography, and an adequate index close the volume. 


While a methodological mixture of the above kind in a work of this 
character has much to recommend it, it would have been better had the 
atives been appended to the general discussion instead of 
being sandwiched into the middle of it. The former would also ha 

1 considerably by a chapter on material culture and eco- 
nomic life. Yet with all this, and in spite of occasional errors and some 


awkw irdness expression Mr. Miner has produce d a very re adabl 


booklet which may be used by the lay inquirer with comparative safety. 


> 


Joun R. Swanton. 


hip Education in Colonial New Eng- 
land and New York. By Robert Francis Seybolt, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of Wisconsin. [Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, no. 85.] (New York, 
leachers College, 1917, pp. 121, $1.00.) The title reveals accurately the 
character of the book. After an introductory chapter on English ap- 
prenticeship, Professor Seybolt traces from such records as laws, in- 
dentures, and wills, the development of the institution in colonial New 


much 


England and New York. He emphasizes apprenticeship not s 
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i imong his co en ari tho eve a 
] cl sh | reterred to succeeding genera 1S 
if t of th ( When only twenty-one he invented the 
hvdrog pe which gave the highe temperature then known 
| 5 egculart ec laborate pparatus to-day We micht 
ind tl , ; but PBunse s name has come dow to us and Hare's 
na r If iia had een bor in (;serm \ h ‘ ime W db known 
to h tl low-pipe The ditference seems to be 
1 t vho published irticlk ( ] idl 
H < 1 a ) eces of electrical ipparat the ¢ il T ) 
1 the def tor hich wert improvements over any t 
te t] ] hich ] oworka ery high tempera 
tures lt dition he t an et osed electric furnace hich wa 
rromptly forgot was re-invented many vears late \lthough a 
| i ent Hlare 1 not succeed 1 doing i hi hich 
inted tl i da wl » isolated sodium ind potas n and 
it as laraday ho worked out Faraday’s law. Hare did brillant 
1 ‘ | ] ‘ 
\ rK WIth turnace, Making caicium carbide, {rT iprnite etic. , 
but people were not interested in such things then. Hare was in many 
respects tl rsor of M san, though a much more brilliant man 
han the I \Moissa is born at the right time, however, and 
e KNOW! ra hg me on account of his electric furnace WOTK, i 
cause his efforts have been followed up. Hare was born too earlv and 
his rl d to nothing. If we call Moissan the Christopher Colum 
of the electri rnace, we must call Hare the Leif Eriksen of the same. 


While Hare will never receive the credit to which he is entitled, 


chemists are grateful to Provost Smith for putting on record, in so 
readab] i tashion, the facts in regard to this forgotten American 
pioneer 
Witper D. BANcROE 
/ V/ ) tt: Captai Kirby Smit] ) 


Prepared for the press by his daughter Emma Jerome Blackwood, with 
an introduction by R. M. Johnston. (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni 
225 25.) These letters from a fine officer of 
the regular army are a valuable addition to the first-hand literature of 
the Mexican War. The title is somewhat misleading. for one is almost 


halt Way thi vh the volume before Scott is overtaken, and the earlier 


part is not inferior in any way to the later. With the exception of the 


fighting at Monterey, which occurred while Captain Smith was absent 
on leave, a he striking incidents of Taylor’s operations from th 
sojourn at Corpus Christi to the battle of Buena Vista are included, and 


we are given the only detailed account of Worth’s unduly hurried march 


trom Saltillo to “the Brazos”. Under Scott the author fought at Vera 
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irch Cc if is been irgely preserved and has set 
modern residences The farmers’ houses of the dis 
five miles of Philadelphia, of from ») to 200 vears 
produced with ma expensive variations in the sub 
»f wealthy Philadelphians There is thus both in old 
sphere I past al th roads which IS ¢ isily 
out of sight however, on side roads and in beautiful 
irmh h ch date back tO 1700 0 there iouts 
mproved bv each generation by additions to build Ys 
reveal the fact that these homesteads, coming down 
er to son trom the davs of William Penn, have been 
viv of hereditary veomen almost unknown elsewhere 
he Civil War and the vears which followed broke up 
many cases, but the houses still remain. 
ites to the eleven roads and their surroundings, Mr. 
S rk we rhe writer of this review has lived in 
t ce his bovhood and can testify to the substantial 
ere il h dici isness ot the S¢ lecti 1 ot material 
. here e some omissions which individuals locally 
egret, but such will be reassured by the new matter 
sources oO hich they have probably not before heard 
f interest to Philadelphia antiquarians and residents 
scribed and the iblishers have made a handsome 
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/ mond from to 101) By Het 
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i i in the e¢ omic ¢ 
il tl itl tile i seems ad d to ¢ 
ait the time-system hich he so justly condemns 
1 of r (pp. 251-252) 1s certainly open to discussi 
sion that negro wom re withdrawing from domesti 
th have solutely no protection from being grossly 
| met that th more educated and refined sh the 
the greate he efforts made by white men to seduce 
i s so tar trom being justified by the facts that on 
ise pr r restraint in referring to ji Improved 
s, Which ena negro men to support their wives 
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I tne isc Oot slang CxXpressions g local 
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So), Dr. Boyce has produced an interesting and 
cl iract rl d by ains aking care in he ( llecti n ot 
mpathet derstanding in interpretatiot 
R. D. W. Connor 
ed benjamin I. Shambaugh. Volume III. 
lowa lowa City State Historic il Society of 
. 718, 33.00.) This is a co-operative work, com 
f mono History and Organization of the 
| lohn FE. Briggs; Law-making Powers of the 
benjamin FF. Shambaugh: Methods of Statute 
l i, by O. K. Patton; Form and Language of Statutes 
b Vat der Zee Codific ition of Statute Law i | 1. by 
interpretation and Construction of Statutes in Iowa. b 
tl Uratting of Statutes, by Jacob Van der Zee: the 
: 1, by Frank E. Horack: and Some Abuses connected 


La naking, by Ivan L. Pollock. 
constitutes a complete review of legislative organization 
1 lowa, and the first comprehensive study of a state 
tough too little attention is given to the governor's share 
he monographs maintain a high standard of excel- 
h e feels that some of them have been written rather 
records than from first-hand observation of legislative 
rst monograph in the volume, that devoted to the his 
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il T e ( th Gas Boom of 1888, which in its ea ‘ Stages pro 
moted a hectic prosperity and, in its later stages, a deep depression alike 
( ré and r enterprise. There are interesting and in 
structive passages dealing with the attitude of the church towards 

musements and church music. It seems inconceivable to us in this day 
that an otherwise progressive and cultivated church should obiect to 
the us¢ the organ in public worship, but in the earlier day even so 
eminent an tle as Peter Cartwright bitterly opposed what he 
termed “high-toned” music. As late as 1870, when the annual confer- 
ence was in session at Kokomo, the anti-organ agitators filled the organ 
with pepper which set the choir and congregation to sneezing and 
coughing as s as the organ was started. Not the least useful func 
tion of this interesting and comprehensive study is the light it sheds 
pon the m rs, customs, prejudices, and enthusiasms of our imm« 

diate forebear 

CHARLES M. Stuat 
\\ iam Iletcher King (Ne York and Cin 

c the Abingdon Press, 1915, pp. 716, $2.50.) This bulky volume 
of rem c es is by the president emeritus of Cornell College, Mount 
Verno1 " Ile became a teacher in this college in 1862, and con 
tinue ‘ e service until 1908, serving from 1865 as its president. 
His ¢ r Ss college pre sident thus covered a period ot forty-three 
vears, one of the longest on record. At the ripe age of eighty-two he 
set about wrt g¢ his reminiscences, urged by his friends to the task 

Phe yk f the simple chronological order, starting with An 
ces 5 d Childhood, and ending with a Cruise around the World 

here are thirt ur chapters in all. 

Nat lly the casual reader would hardly be interested in a number 
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nding the settlement of a frontier community. He 


nal chapters, but to the graduate of Cornell College, 


tance of the author it would prove a fascinating book. 


vever, several chapters which deserve to be classed as 


The author was born in a frontier community in 


cription of the neighborhood in which he spent his 
th are both interesting and instructive. lost of the 


ere still living, during his boyhood, and he had thus 


if hearing at first hand the tales of the hardships and 


untry school, which he attended, and to the 


is well as to a description of the country church, and 
the social life of the community. 

pent the year 1853-1854 in the South, teaching in an 

essee, Where he had an opportunity of observing the 

institution of slavery. Among his experiences while in 

ance upon a slave auction. Another opportunity 


terest, which came to him, was that of accompanying 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


third annual meeting of the Association was hi 


cember 9. The presidential address of Mr. Worthi 


inted in this number of this journal. The 1 
ticle descriptive of the proceedings 
rked by the retirement of Dr. Clarence 


Id in Phila 


ext number 


W. Bowen 


treasurer, which he has filled with signal devotion and 


of the Association’s existence till 
ty-three and a third years. Such a period 

example in such organizations. Its compl 


expression of cordial gratitude on the 


Thanksgiving meeting of the Executive Counc 
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mencing with the essay to receive the Jus 


sent to the chairman of the committee, Pri 


275 Widener Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


rs, 1s approaching completion, and the volume 


expected to issue from the Government 


of the year. The Annual Report for 1915 i 


+} + 
n present 


l of service 


tion should 


il was held 


ri. The Council voted to recommend to the 


blication of the prize essays in separate form be 


tin Winsor 


8 The Council also voted to recommend that the rules 
tition be so amended as to admit printed mono- 
is n graphs in manuscript. <A full statement of the 
\ssociation at its annual meeting on December 29 
the April number of this Review or may be secured 

the secretary of the Association. 
$250 is offered for the best approved essay on a subject in 
rhe fields of study are not limited, but the Civil War 
l specially suitable. While the committee expects that 
range from about 20,000 to 50,000 words, this 
1 as e condition. Essays may be submitted in 
il n the latter case they must be typewritten. 
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md An ( 1S84 ) ind Jnstitutes Genera 
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¢ lences of haste 1 compositlol they b e nevertheiess 

I ta 1 mi reate¢ i d mheult peri d with cand 
dt d « ved to th ider’s mind the author's vivid sens« 

n ‘ he de opment ot American society 

«Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, U. S. A., died on October 9 at the 
ve of fifty-nine. Graduated from the United States Military Academy 
nm retirine ft t] brivadier-general in he 
In ISh4 retiring trom the army as a Drig idier-generai in IQIO, Ne 


had spent his professional life mostly in government engineering works 


the Far West. Important historical works, marked by much research 
and extensi ind accurate information, arose out of these interests: 
j 1 mt Fur-Trade f the Far West (1901), and the History 


George Willis Botsford, professor of ancient history in Columbia 
U1 rsitv and in the field of Greek and Roman history one of the most 


distinguished and valued students that America has produced, died on 


Yecember 14. at the age of fifty-five. He had published several his 
torical treatises of importance, The Development of the Athenian Con- 
5 hoy 892). 7 Rom lssemblies (1900), and the collection e1 
titled #/ ( ication (1913), and also important text-books ot 
neient history, of Greek history, and of Roman history. 

ir. Marga S. Morriss, associate professor of history in Mt. Ho 
voke College, has resigi ed her position to go to France as secretary ¢ f 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 

Dr. Jan MM eake, formerly of Bryn Mawr College, has been ap 


pointed professor of history in Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, of the University of Minnesota, has been advanced 


from the grade of assistant professor of history to that of associat 


Professor Charles H. Ambler of Randoph-Macon College has ac- 
cepted a call to a new chair of history in the University of West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. C. D. Johns, associate professor of history in Richmond 


1 1 


College, has been elected as Mr. Ambler’s successor in Randolph-Macon. 


Professor Thomas M. Marshall of the University of Idaho has been 


called to the University of Colorado as assistant professor of American 


/ (188 His Hist f the ed States (1894) and his H1s- 
t Last Ouart the United States (1896), subse- 
quent enlarged into his History the United States im ir Ow 
SVivValila. 
history. 


mensat 
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The Oxford University Press announces a collection of essays enti- 
tled Studies in the History and Method of Science. Among the con 


er, J. W. Jenkinson, killed in 


\mong those to whom Dr. Cabaneés pays his medico-historical re- 
t 


spects in the fourth volume of his Légendes et Curtosités de Ul Histoire 
( Pari Michel IQi7) are Pascal, Madame de Se Vigne Rousseau, Di 
det d the Due du Maine 
Mr. Gerard Fiennes’s Sea Power and Freedom is an historical sut 


vey of the subject, endeavoring to establish the thesis that the posses 


power on the part of a nation is necessarily antagonistic to 


\mong the recent announcements of the Oxford University Press 
re, A Hist f South rica, by Dorothea Fairbridge; 4 History of 


Ancient Coinage, 700-300 B. C., by Professor Perey Gardner; The Di 


ark; and IlVarren Hastings’s Admin 


The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, volume VI., no. 1, contains, 


ters of 1821 and 1822 to Stephen F. Austin, from 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


In the Yale Oriental Series Mr. Henry F. Lutz has recently published 


lhe Princeton University Press, which some time ago issued the 
second volume of arly Eqyptian Records of Travel, containing texts 


f the kighteenth Dynasty edited by Mr. David Paton, is to issue shortly 


\ successtul attempt to popularize the results of the latest archaeo 
logical research is found in \/yths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic Europ 


by Donald A. Mackenzie (Gresham Publishing Company 


Dr. L. Laurand treats the topics history, geography, and institutions 
of Rome in the fourth part of his ./anuel des Etudes Grecques et Latines 
(Paris, Picard), which has been issued recently. Latin literature and 
historical Latin grammar will be dealt with in the fifth and sixth parts 
which are at ced as ready for early distribution 


Supplementary and miscellaneous inscriptions to the number of over 


two hundred are included in the second section of the fourth 


tributors are the editor, Mr. Charles Sing is 
the Dardanelles, and IF. S. Schiller. 
rhe Yale University Press has announced Growth Wedicine 
from the Earliest Times to c. 1880 by A. H. Buck. 
despotic rule 
scent Vanuscripts, by Dr. A. (. ( 
istra by M. Monckton Jones. 
as “source readings’, two epistles of Innocent III., and a group of let- 
on his grant 
kia Ba Letters from Larsa (Yale University Press). 
igyptia Travel in Western Asia, prepared by the sam 
editor 
part of 
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Mr. \\ | the Seventies by 
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calls Politics and I 
An authoritative Harold Spen- 
der, a friend of long standing, is announced for publication early in 
1918, by the George H. Doran Company. 
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Protes n Gern ( Prine n University Press), by Kerr D 
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Mac le r Wells ¢ ege, 18 an al VSIS ot 1 net nd his 
doct ( ction with German national character \nother re 
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ippea}l ch, Gern re c IVar, by Baron Beyens, now 


Belgian minister for foreign affairs, formerly the Belgian minister at 


1 
the court of Berlit 
AV mi iking, and it must be held typical, expressions from 
German pu men on German aims and ambitions has been issued by 


teenth century form the subject of Mr. Aubrey G. F. Bell's Portuguese . 

tologia, Jul \ French Diplomat”, Portugal’s Object Lesson fo 

the United Sta Harper's Magazine, November). 

GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
| 
by the Caml University Press. The author’s treatment of the | 
(Paris, Al 17) includ lumes on L’Empereur fF) ric Ill 
(Paris, Payot, 1917), by Maurice Muret, continues the author's L’Orgqueil 
Allemand I. De Visscher has published La Liberté Politique en Alle- 
mag tlal ! le Hohes ern (Paris, Tenin, 1916, pp. xii, 141), 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, of London and New York, have 
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243), is a volume hose illustrations, maps 

+ + + } } } 
4 pec ir interest, but which is a of much meri 
i rratiy \ 


top ij m, official texts edited by Charles Henry 
H 1-Speyer (the Hague, Nijhoff) 
I r\ I 1 1 s of neutralit of itions of the 
Hag ! nd of ( aneous barbarity, is told by M. Jean 
M he ntine sect of the Loyal 
one tra it und I the title Ri sre Ger- 
mt vew Yorl P, Dutton, pp. 368), of which one salient 
er gy 1 is that no documents e used except those which 
are of German origin or which have been passed by the German cen- 
rship 
Déporta Belges @ la Lumtére des 1 uments Allemands, by Fer 
ind Pa }. formerly an advocate in the court of appeal Brussels 
( Paris Nancy, Berger rault, pp. 435). is by far the most impor 
tant ac t of its subject, treating h fullness not y all the facts 
of the Ger deportations of Belgians, but the leading features of the 
econon ¢ ind, such as the Rathenau plan, by which the German 
| li ‘ 1, has be enabled to use t d iva 
t he irrative 
Documents of momentous importance, records of patriotic activity 
and « int evidence of high intelligence and noble character, are to 
be found in Cardinal Mercier: Pastorals, Letters, Allocutions, 1014 17 
pul ishe l it] hica sketch nd pretace by | eph 
Stillemar president of the Belgian Relief Fund (New York, P. J 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Goyau, Le Cardinal Mercter 


(Revue cde \Mondes, August I5). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


o! i} ) mes 
t tt f Scandina in classics sucn as the N1 o's Mirt 

ed 1 certain monographs in Scandinavian history, th 
An Scandinavian Foundation offers each year a small number of 
scl rsl r American students desiring to go abroad for study i 
) nd N Scholars re ipp ted 1 Ma hut 
must reach the sec iry of the Foundation, at 25 West 45th 
Stre N re A 


Material for history will be found in German Legislation for thé 
Kenedy and Sons). 


Northern and Kastern Europ. 405 


Che Cornell University Press is soon to publish a Catalogu Runt 


Literature, compiled by Mr. Halldor Hermannsso: The catalogue 1s 
compiled from the Icelandic collection presented by Willard Fiske t 
that library. 

The last issue of the Antikvarisk Tidskrift for rige, XXI i 
entirely occupied with a monograph by Sune Lindquist Den Helig 
Eskils Biskopsdome (pp. 175), in which, by a comparative study of 
the sepulchral chest found at Eskilstuna in 1912 and 
ments, he endeavors to reconstruct the ecclesiastical 
tions of middle Sweden in St. Eskil’s time (twelfth « 

S. Posner has discussed the Polish m r et 
de Demain (Paris, Alcan, 1916, pp. xii, 124 In the 
Poland and the Near East (New York, Century Company H 
bert Adams Gibbons arraigns the inept diplomacy of the G1 
before and during the present war in dealing with tl 
of eastern and southeastern Europe 

In spite of its title, 4 Histor Poland from tl t Ti» t 


the Present Day (Constable), Maj. F. E. Whitto work may d 
is verv modern histor since 


1772. The book is provided with several excellent maps 


Since the Russian revolution, the archivists, curators, and historical 
scholars of Russia have organized themselves into a Union of Russian 
Archive Workers (‘“ Soyouz Rossiiskikh Arkhivnikh Deyatelei for 
the purpose of cataloguing and classifying the materials in the ditfer 
archives, of forming a central record office like that in London, of car 
ing for historical monuments, etc. The chairman of the Union is Pro 
fessor A. S. Lappo-Danilevski, and the executive committee ntait 


some of the chief scholars in Russia. 


\ group of Russian and American historical scholars are prey 
a work on the history of Russia, in four volumes, under the general 
editorship of Professors A. S. Lappo-Danilevski and F. A. Golder, to 


be published by Macmillan and Company of London 


Joseph McCabe has followed his study of the personality of the 
Kaiser by The Romance of the Romanoffs, published by Dodd, Mead 
and Company. A book of similar character is The Last of the R 
manofis (Constable), by Charles Rivet, Russia 


Temps; the original is published by Perrin 


Various phases of recent events 1n Russia ire reve iled 
tion Russe (Paris, Riviére, 1917), by A. Zéva and La | (tion 
Russe @ Petrograd et aux Armées, Mars—Mai 1017 ( Paris, Payot, 1917 


which is a journal of observations by C. Anet 


The war has brought several contributions to Rumanian histor) 


from the expert pen of Professor N. Jorga, as follows: Relations d 
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Roumains avec les Alliés (Jassy, 1917. pp. 46); Histoire des Relations 


AN 
Russo-Roumaines (ibid., pp. 367) ; Histoire des Relations entre la France 
et les Roumains (ibid., pp. 198); and Droits Nationaux et Politiques des 
Roumat fans la Dobrogea: Considérations Historiques (1ibid., pp. 90). 


R. W. Seton-Watson brings a wealth of information to the discus- 


yn 
sion of The Ris f Nationality in the Balkans (London, Constable, 


A former deputy to the Bosnian diet, N. Stoyanovitch, is the author 


of a volume on La Serbie d’Hier et de Demain (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 


1917, pp. xiii, 179) for which M. André Tardieu has written the preface. 


Dr. Harry Stuermer, a Baden journalist, reveals the development of 
his feeling of repugnance for German methods during the war, espe- 
cially for the support of the Young Turks and for the Armenian atroci- 


ti in 7 Ariegsjal Constantinople Skiccen l/eutscnjungturkr- 


Lord Eversley has followed his recent volume on The Partitions oj 


Poland by The Turkish Empire: its Growth and Decay (Dodd, Mead, 


The J. B. Lippincott Company has recently published The War and 
the Bagdad Railway, by Professor Morris Jastrow, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. N. Milyukov, Russia’s Terri- 


Russian Review, July) ; Count Ilya Tolstoy, The Evolu- 


~ 
~ 


tion of Liberty in Russia (Century Magazine, September); A. Yarmo 
linsky, Censorship in Russia: an Historical Study (Russian Review, 
July); Ek. A. Ross, The Roots of the Russtan Revolution (Century, De- 
cember); P. Chasles, La Révolution Russe et la Guerre Européenne 


(Revue des Sciences Politiques, August); J. W. Bienstock, La Révolu 


tion Russ les Partis Politiques et leurs Chefs (Mercure de France, 
\ugust 1 La Révolution Russe, 'Okhrana |conel.] (ibid... No 
vember Ravmond Recouly ‘Captain The Russia 


and C2 tion (Scribner’s Magazine, November); H. Wil 
cox, Aerensky and the Revolution (Atlantic Monthly, November) ; 
Marylie Markovitch, Scénes de la Révolution Russe, 1-V. (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, May 15, July 1, August 1, September 1, October 1); C 
H. Wright, The Letts (Edinburgh Review, October); H. Grinwasser, 
Le Code Napoléon dans le Duché de Varsovie: Etude Historique d'aprés 
des Documents Inédits (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, September) ; 

\lexander Severus”, The Building of Greater Rumania (New Europe, 
July 26, August 2); Stanley Washburn, The Tragedy of Rumania (At- 
lantic, December); B. Vosnjak, L’Administration Francaise dans les 
Pays Yougoslaves, 1800-1813 (Revue des Sciences Politiques, August) ; 


Recent Montenegrin History (New Europe, August 2). 


1917). 

ischer Moral und Politik (Paris, Payot, 1917). 

and Company). 
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Louisiane (ca. 1777 


777, a contemporary copy); orderly-book of Joseph 
Bull, Half-moon to Oswego, 1760; some fifty official letters written by 
Richard M. Johnson, while acting as United States agent in the West 
and Southwest, 1808-1847; some thirty-five miscellaneous papers of 
George Corbin Washington, 1792-1845; about 350 papers of William 
Wirt, 1805-1840; papers of Rear-Admiral Louis M. Goldsborough, 1830- 
IS77 (7 volumes and 2000 pieces); and a body of letters to John W. 
Forney, 1854-1856 \ considerable number of manuscri 


t and printed 


papers of Walt Whitman have been deposited in the library 


lhe Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the meet- 
ing of April, 1917, embraces an interesting history of Cogswell and Ban 
croft's Round Hill School by Professor J. S. Bassett, a discussion of 


types of prehistoric southwestern architecture, by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
and a body of letters written by Thomas Boylston Adams, brother of 
John Quincy Adams, mostly in the years from 1799 to 1803, to his 
cousin William S. Shaw, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. An in- 
stallment of Mr. Brigham’s Bibliography of American Newspapers, 


1690-1820, covering New York (towns from A to L) is presented. 


In the October number of the Catholic Historical Review, Dr. Her- 
bert F. Wright of the Catholic University of America summarizes the 
seventeenth-century controversies over the origin of the American abori- 
gines, especially the controversy between Grotius and De Laet; Dr. Gail- 
lard Hunt, of the Library of Congress, connects the essential passages 
of the Virginia Declaration of Rights with passages in the works of 
Cardinal Bellarmine; the Church in Spanish American History is broadly 
treated by Dr. Julius Klein, while Mr. W. S. Merrill treats of Catholic 
Authorship in the American Colonies before 1784, and presents a list of 
works by Catholic authors printed in America before that date. The 
annals of the church in Kansas City from 1800 to 1857 are set forth by 
Vicar-General Keuenhof. Interesting and encouraging data are given 
respecting the formation and activities of American Catholic historical 


societies. 


In the September issue of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society Rev. Edward J. Curran relates the life of Brother 
Potamian; the Rey. Dr. Michael Francis O’Reilly and Rev. John M. 
Lenhardt discuss Edouard Richard’s Acadie. The papers concerning the 
Santo Domingo Refugees in Philadelphia are continued, as are also 


other articles hitherto mentioned. 


Volume IT. (1645-1773) of * Text” of the History of the Society of 
Jesus in North America, by Father Thomas Hughes, S.]J., has come from 


the press (Longmans). 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical 


Society will be held in Philadelphia on February 11 and 12. 


\ 
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volume I. has come from the press (Putnam) he work is to run 
three volumes; the present extends into the earlier part of the nineteenth 


century. 
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W. Bayley and Charles E. Goodspeed and elaborately illustrated by many 
productions of early American paintings. 


Dramatic Moments in American Diplomacy is the title of a work by 


Ralph W. Page, which Doubleday, Page, and Company have published. 


The January-April number of the German-American Annals con 
tains a history of the German Drama on the St. Louis Stage, by A. H. 
Nolle, and some letters from a German poetess and her daughter to 


Ss7, 1858, and 1867), which suggest a very different Ger 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for August contains 
several interesting letters of American clergymen of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, specimens from a collection presented by Mr. Simon Gratz of 


Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed: a Biographical and Critical Study 
ised mainly on Iis own Writings, in two volumes, by W. C. Bruce, 
comes from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
\n account of the Shakers, based on the manuscript records of sev- 
eral communities, has been compiled by Miss Clara Endicott Sears. The 


volume is entitled Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals (Houghton 


The Hist OT Lea slatiz Ve th ds ti thre Pe ri d be Pore by R. 
V. Harlow, has been published by the Yale University Press. 
the sixth volume, the Mac 


millan Company has published the seventh volume of the IWritings of 


Tohn Onu Adams, edited by Worthington C. Ford, and extending 
trot S20 t he middle of 1822 


The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, in two volumes, by W. M. Meigs, 


has lately come from the press of the Neale Publishing Company 


The Houghton Mifflin Company is publishing Daniel Webster in 
land, edited by Edward Gray, and consisting of extracts from a 
journal kept by Harriette Story Paige while in Eng 
The Life and Letters of Robert Collyer, 1823-1912, in two volumes, 
is by Rev. J. H. Holmes, who was associated with the noted Unitarian 
divine during the last five years of his ministry (Dodd, Mead, and 
Company ). 

G. S. Bryan is the author of a life of Sam Houston, which the Mac- 
millan Company has published. 
Mr. William K. Bixby of St. Louis has privately printed in a small 


volume the intimate letters of Gen. Zachary Taylor, written during the 


many from that of our time. 
Philadelphia. 
Mittin Company ) 
| 
| 
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Mexican War to Dr. Wood, an arn 


important letter of Taylor to Secretary Buchana t, 184 
ing the war and the conduct of th it 
to that time. 

The Library of Congress has issued a 
Franklin Pierce (pp. 102) Phis st 
by the library in 1905, is said to be the only « 
papers now in existen Phe preliminat 
papers was done by Mr. W. R. Leech; tl t re 
vised, edited, and indexed by Mr. John C, | 
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The Private and Off ial ” 
Butler, in five volumes, edited 1 shed . 
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The Memoirs of Colonel John S. Most leader of M Partizan 
Rangers of the Confederacy, has been edited by Chat W. Rus nd 
published by Little, Brown, and Company Phe memoit vere com 
pleted before Colonel M« sby's death 916 


The Neale Publishing ¢ ompany has brought ta se 1 edition of 
G. Moxley Sorrell’s Recollections of a nfederate Ss #} ith 


an introduction by John W. Daniel 
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The first volume of a History of the United States since the Civil 


War, by E. P. Oberholtzer, has been published by Macmillan. The 


work will run to five volumes. 


Messrs. Little, Brown, and Company have lately published, in two 
volumes, The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, by his son Pro- 


fessor E. E. Hale, jr. 


M. M. Ponton has undertaken to relate in a small volume the Life 


and Times of Henry M. Turner (1834-1915), bishop of the African 


Methodist Episcopal Church (Atlanta, A. B. Caldweil Publishing Com- 


Rear-Admiral Charles FE. Clark, who commanded the Oregon on her 
famous voyage from San Francisco to Key West at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War and at the battle of Santiago, has published his 
reminiscences, with the title \/y Fifty Years in the Navy (Little, Brown, 


and Company ). 


The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-1917, by Edgar E. 
Robinson and Victor J. West of the department of history of Stanford 


University, is published by the Macmillan Company. 


An English publication on Prestdent Wilson, his Problems and his 
Policy (London, Headley, 1917) is by H. W. Harris. The book is pub- 
lished in this country by the Frederick A. Stokes Company under the 


title President IVilson: from an English Point of View. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 


The Committee on Public Information has published in its War /n- 
formation Sertes, as number 7, Amerikanische Biirgertreue von Biirgern 
Deutscher Abkunft (pp. 23), a German translation of number 6 (Ameri- 
can Loyalty by Citizens of German Descent) already mentioned in these 
pages. Number 8 is a pamphlet of sixteen pages, by Professor Evarts 
B. Greene, of the University of Illinois, entitled American Interest in 
Popular Government Abroad, and giving a history of the active sym- 
pathy with liberal movements in Europe, since 1815, exhibited by the 
people and government of the United States. Number 10, The First 
Session of the War Congress (pp. 48), by Mr. Charles Merz, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New Republic, is a summary of all the legis- 
lation enacted by the Sixty-Fifth Congress in its first session, April- 
October, 1917, the acts being presented in serial order, with brief ac- 


counts of their legislative history and of their provisions. 


\ new issue in the Committee’s * Red, White, and Blue Series ", anda 


laborate one than any Of its predecessors, is a volume of 170 pages, 


more e 
compiied by Professor Wallace Notestein and Elmer E. Stoll of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, and entitled Conguest and Kultur: Aims of thi 


Germans in their Own Words. \ pre face by Professor Guy Stanton 
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ford, director of the division in the Committes 

under whose auspices these pamphlets are prepare 

object ot the present issue, t make tl \1 

he purposes and methods pu rwart \ he re 1diet 
lectual and political, of the | 


sianism ”’, by printing translations of a vari 

inces. The quotations, from an ext! 

authorities and publicists, are grouped under s 

sion of Germany; World Power or D nial | \\ 

War as a Part of the Divine Order War asthe S 

Necessity and ISPOSSeSS1 r the ng i ( 
and America; The Coming War; The Programm 

Only a full and fair presentation of such 


enable the American people to know what 


defending their land, their institutions, and theit r\ () 
such a careful documentary self-revelatior f Gern 
ully know what they must overcome 
In the same series th ne « SI 4 


German War Practices, prepared for the Committee by Professor Dana 
C. Munro of Princeton University, with the assistance of Profess 
George C. Sellery of Wisconsin and A. C. Krey of Minnesota. In tl 
pamphlet the methods pursued by the Germans in their warfare are 
examined with critical care but with an eye less to individual misde 
than to the responsibility of commanding officers, higher and lower, f 
unwarrantable methods, definitely authorized or commanded, and there 
fore of higher significance than any casual acts of individual ldic 


The sections now presented relate to the treatment of civilians, the evi 


dences being grouped under the headings Massacres, H 
Screens, Fines, and Deportations and Forced Labor he materials areé 
sought from sources of high authority, ars 


effectively and intelligently presented. 


The Military Information Service of the New York State Library 


has compiled, and the Resource Mobilization Bureau has published, a 


manual of 34 pages entitled America’s Part in the World War: ] 
for Patriotic Americans, including lists respecting modern warfare 


relation of the United States to Germany and to the world war, the mi 
tary policy of the United States, ete. 

In September the War Department appointed Col. C. C. McCullough 
jr., of the Medical Corps, U. S. A., te write a surgical and medical h 
tory of America’s share in the war, and Capt. Arthur Sweetzer of the 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps, to write a history of American military 


aviation during the war. 


M. René Viviani has prepared an account of La Mission Francais: 


en Amérique, 24 Avril-13 Mai 1917 (Paris, Flammarion, 1917) Che 
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mission is also described in Notes d'un Témoin, les Grands Jours de 
France en Amérique, Mission Viviani-Joffre, Avril-Mai 1917 (Paris, 
Plon, 1917); and in the Journal d’une Francaise en Amérique, Septem- 


bre 1916-Juin 1917 (ibid.), published under the pseudonym, E. Altiar. 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


One of the striking facts in the development of regional history in 
1917 is the rapid increase in the number of state historical journals, 
organs usually of state historical societies. Following upon the estab- 
lishment of the Minnesota History Bulletins in 1916, we have the first 
number of the Loutstana Historical Quarterly appearing in January, in 
March that of the Georgia Historical Quarterly, in July that of the 
Vichigan History Magazine, in September that of the Wisconsin Maga- 


zine of History. These are notable steps in advance. 


An historical address delivered in August, in connection with the 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Lempster, 


N. H., appears in the September-October issue of the Granite Monthly. 


The state of Massachusetts has for some time maintained a Bureau 
»f War Records. The report of the commissioner, Mr. G. W. Pierson, 


for the years 1915 and 1916 ( Public Document no. 66, pp. 8) was issued 


in the early part of 1917. 


The manual prepared for the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1917 embraced a careful History of the Constitution of Massa- 
husetts, by Dr. Samuel E. Morison. This has been reprinted as a 


pamphlet of 72 pages, copies of which may be obtained from Dr. Mori- 


lhe October serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histor 


ical Society is marked by a paper in which the president, Senator Lodge, 
surveys the achievements of Congress during the last session. It also 
contains, reprinted from newspapers of thirty years ago, two journals 
kept by William (Loughton) Smith, Federalist congressman 1789-1797, 


and minister to Portugal 1797-1801, during a journey in New England 
in 1790 and from Philadelphia to Charleston in 1791. This is accom- 
notes by Mr. Albert Matthews, in which this William 


Smith is discriminated from others and his full career and bibliography 


panied Vv carel 


set forth 


Volume III., no. 1, of the Smith College Studies in History is Joseph 
Hawley's Criticisms of the Constitution of Massachusetts, edited by 
Miss Mary C. Clune, who also furnishes an introductory note upon 
Hawley’s activities in connection with the establishment of the consti- 
tution. Two principal documents are embodied in the pamphlet: the 
amendments to the constitution proposed by the town of Northampton, 


June 5, 1780, prepared by Joseph Hawley as chairman of a committee, 


SOT Concord Mass 


America avs 


and Hawley’s personal protest o1 the me d al « 
vention. In addition 1s eda er | 0) 2s ~ 
declining to serve as senator in the state leg lirect 
bearing upon his constitutiona ews 

The October number f the | 
contains an article by Sidney Perley « t HH t of Salem 
Village in 1700. 

A History of Chelmsford, Massa husett Re \\ Waters 
has been brought out in Lowe (¢ r_( Cor 

Professor Wilfred H. Munro Brow t 


illustrated the history of Bristol, R. I. | " me f maritim 


other narrative chapters entitled 


The Connecticut State Library | con r 
tion of the archives which has been desigt | i 
Series I. These papers were lected about I 

general assembly and the committee of the pay table Sylvester 


and arranged in thirty-seve volume The index, which is made 
the dicti nary plan of name, subject, at t 


Miss Effie M. Prickett, with the assistance ot \ irv B. Brew 


Other series ot the archives v1 h |} ¢ 
Militia, first and second seri 678-1789; KR tionary W 
1789; Private Controversies, 1642-1716 Astica 059-17°9 
Towns and Lands, 1629-1790; Susquehanna Settlers, 1775-1799 Trave 
1670-1788; College and Schools, 1661-1789; | Officer 669-1754 
Court Papers, 1696-1705; Crimes and Misdemeat 6 88; Lot 
teries and Divorce, 1755-1759 I Ivent Debt “02-178 

The New } H f October 
contains an outline history of New \ ha 
portrait of Christopher Colles (1735-152 rt 
in some of the earlier projects; and a lett Wasl N 
5, 1752, ordering leather breeches The s for 
publication a catalogue of its collection of newspapers 

Two monographs on the earl ] 
issued among the mbia Unive Stud ” 
and Public Law Thev are New } 
nicipality, part I (prior to 1731) ar d part 2 (17 7¢ \ ete 
son and G. W. Edwards, respectively 

Messrs. Boni and Liveright | ¢ urged 
edition of The Histo f Tammany H ( t M 

The Story of perstown. by Ralph Birdsall, is published, in Coop 


erstown. N. Y., by A. H. Crist Company 
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The Buffalo Historical Society has recently received from Mr. Henry 
R. Howl: 


John Porteous, a merchant of New York City and Little Fal 


papers of 
Ils, N. Y., 


in the early years of English occupation of the Great Lakes. These and 


nd a considerable number of manuscripts from the 


allied documents received with them relate chiefly to various aspects 
of trade, 1769-1799, in what is now central and western New York and 
on the Great Lakes. Some of the papers are important for the early 
history of the garrison at Oswegatchie, now Ogdensburg. The society 
has also received, from another source, a collection of papers relating 
to the War of 1812 on the Niagara frontier, including numerous letters 
received by Erastus Granger, United States Indian agent, and reports of 


his dealings with the Indians 


Hon. Charles M. Dow, formerly one of the commissioners of the 
state reservation at Niagara, has prepared for publication a work enti- 
tled The Bibliography and Anthology of Niagara Falls. The book, 
which is shortly to be published by the Division of Archives and His 


tory at Albany, has partly the nature of a source-book. 


The state of New Jersey has issued, as Archives of the State of New 


Jersey, first series, volume XXVIII. (Paterson, 1917, pp. 648), the 
ninth volume of the late Mr. William Nelson’s extracts from American 
newspapers relating to New Jersey. The extracts are of the years 
1772-1773. 


The Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society for July con 
tains the concluding portion of Chancellor William J. Magie’s paper 
entitled New Light on the Famous Controversy in the History of Eliza- 
bethtown, a continuation of Jedidiah Swan’s orderly book (1776), and 


the Chalice of Queen Anne, an historical address by Rev. W. N. Jones. 


The Story of Princeton, by EF. M. Norris, sketches the history of 
Princeton University from the year 1746 and records in particular the 
traditions and distinctive features of undergraduate life (Little, Brown, 


and Company ). 


Volume IT., no. 4, of the Smith College Studies in History is a mono 
graph, by Miss Mary A. Hanna, on the Trade of the Delaware District 
before the Revolution, a study based upon extensive investigation of the 
sources. The Delaware district as here used is essentially the trade area 
of Philadelphia. A chapter is devoted to a study of economic condi- 
tions in the district before 1763, another to the new trade regulations 
and revenue measures of the period from 1763 to 1773, and a third to 
an examination of the effect of this legislation. Such a study of a lim- 
ited economic area is an especial help toward comprehending the eco 
nomic contest between the colonies and the mother-country and the con- 


sequent political contest. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies: Acts and Pro- 


ceedings of the twelfth annual meeting, January 18, 1917, contains re- 


ports upon the sundry activities of the federati 

the activities of the numerous local historical societies of Pennsylvania 
The Historical Society « f Pem svl inia has re nt icquired 420 

manuscripts, hospital reports, correspondence, et f ir. Lavingt 


Quick, surgeon in the Civil War; and minute-books, certificates of re 


moval, etc., of Chesterfield (N. |] monthly m 


he articles in the October number of the Pen mia Magazine 
f History and Biography are all continuations, namely: Some Mat 
or a Biography of Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguso1 (sraeme:;; tl 
of Samuel Rowland Fisher of Philadelphia, 1779-1781; the Orderly 
Book of General Edward Hand, 1778, and Penns inia | 


the Revolution. 


The September number of the Maryland Hist 1] Maga 
tains a calendar of the Men of Marvland | ially Honored vy the 
State or the United States, being a brief record of careet iccom 
panied by the texts of resolutions, state or federal, whereby the honors 
were conferred. The list was compiled by Col. C1 Chaille-! gy 
and largely supplemented by the editor. Under the title Pwo Indiar 


\rrows of those Parts” Lawrence C. Wroth relates something of the 
history of the payment of the vearly rental required of the lords 
prietary of Maryland. 

Maryland: the Pioneer of Religious Liberty, | S. Riley, is 
lished in Annapolis by the author 

In the Virginia State Library, the archivist has now indexed by coun 
ties the file of legislative petitions, the chronological arrangement of 
which has already been mentioned in these pages 

The Virginia State Board of Education has printed (Richmond, 1917 
pp. 195) Beginnings of Public Education tn Virginia, 1 860, by 
Protessor A. J. Morrison, being a study, with much documentary mate 


rial, of the history of secondary schools, or “ academies”, of Virginia 


in relation to the state literary fund 


Che Virginia Magazine of History and Biography continues in the 
October number the documentary series Minutes of the Council and 


General Court (1624-1629), Letters of William Byrd, the First O88 ) 


the miscellaneous selection of papers (minutes of a committee of trade 
and plantations, etc.) under the heading “ Virginia in 168 ind the 


Papers from the Virginia State Auditor’s Offic: lhose under the latter 
heading in this number are: minutes of the council, June 11, 12, 14 
1697; a proclamation by Governor Culpepper, December 23, 1682, it 
regard to military stores; “ Account of His Majesties Revenue of Two 
Shillings per Hogshead”, October 25, 1715, to April 25, 1716: and a 
report of a committee on laws on tobacco, November 14, 1713. There 


is also, as usual, a large amount of genealogical materi 
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The articles of chief general interest in the October number of the 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine are the Dis- 
qualification of Ministers in State Constitutions, by E. G. Swem, and 


the German Colony of 1717, by A. L. Keith. 


Colonial Virginia: its People and Customs, a handsomely illustrated 
volume, by Mrs. Mary Newton Stanard, comes from the press of Lip- 


pincott. 


The trustees of Washington and Lee University have resolved upon 
the collecting of all available facts pertaining to General Robert E. 
Lee’s connection with that-university as president, after the Civil War. 


been put in charge of the work, and is 


Professor Franklin L. Riley has 
seeking data from all living men who were students in the college during 
General Lee’s administration. He will, of course, also welcome infor- 


mation from other sources. 


[he social and legal condition of Virginia negroes in days of Recon- 
struction is the subject of Dr. John P. McConnell’s Negroes and thew 


Treatment in Virginia, 1865-1867. 


The North Carolina Council of Defense has issued, in a small leaflet, 
the programme of its Historical Committee for the collection and pres 


ervation of materials relating to the Great War. 


The issue of the North Carolina Booklet for July contains a paper 
by Archibald Henderson entitled a Federalist of the Old School (Archi 
bald Henderson, 1768-1822); one by Fred A. Olds entitled Our North 


Carolina Indians; and one by Marshall Delancey Haywood on the Stat 


Navy of North Carolina in the War of the Revolution. 


\mong the contents of the September number of the Georgia His- 
torical Ouarterly are: William McWhir, an Irish Friend of Washington, 
by William Harden; Augusta, Georgia, a centennial address, by J. B. 
Cumming; Topography of Savannah and its Vicinity, a report to the 
Georgia Medical Society, by Dr. J. E. White, May 3, 1806; Savannah in 
the Forties, by C. H. Olmstead; the Great Seals of Georgia, by H. R. 
Goetschius; and a |} 


by G. A. Gordon. 


iiographical account of Mrs. Eleanor Kinzie Gordon, 


The Georgia Historical Association was organized in Atlanta April 
10, 1917, with Lucian Lamar Knight, state compiler of records, as presi 
dent, Professor Theodore H. Jack of Emory College as vice-president, 
and Professor Robert P. Brooks of the University of Georgia as 
secretary-treasurer. The aim of the association is to become state-wide 
in character, with an extended membership, and it hopes to stimulate 
wider and larger historical activities in the state than have hitherto pre- 
vailed. The Proceedings of the first annual session have now come 


from the press. They include, besides an account of the organization, 
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with the constitution of the association, a numbe S eres 
read at the meeting for organizatio1 lev al the Ni \ 

Historical Organization in Georgia, by R. P. Br His ipl 1 
Georgia, by T. H. Jack; the Condition of Georgia's Archives, | Mr 


Maud B. Cobl ind t \ it il N 


chives, by L. L. Knight. There is also a check-list ot G 


material in certain offices ot the state capit l 
Mississippi having entered upon the 
capitol, the old building, dating from 1835 and 
torical associations, has beer de the | ) 
rchives and History. 
Publication of the Loutsiana Historical Quart was 
stand, begun by the Louisiana Historical Society in Januar) 


Volume I., 1916-1917, of the / fing f tl Historical > 


of East and West Baton Rouge contains an acc t f tl rva 


of the society and of its activities, including 

dresses, and some documents Among the pay () 
Name Baton Rouge, by Professor W. O. Scroggs 

ette’s visit to Baton Rouge in 1825 Miss Sarah S p 
the S anish Regime 1 a Ba ri R Vv \ | 
Council of the Amer n ¢ rf Bat Rouge 


Butler; and the First Mrs. Mavis AY | 

Among the documents is the text of the proceedings of th 

at St. John’s Plains, July 25, 26, 27, 181 1 

nor Delassus of West Florida in view of the 

VII. of Spain by Napoleon; a letter of about the same tin 

the organization of a junta in behalf of Ferdina and 

British officer, January 28, 1815, concerning the battle of New Or 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early 


in Louisiana, by Ella Lonn. 


Che Vississippt bali Hi } tor Sept 
Professor Paxson’s presidential address 
Historical Association, an entertaining account 
The Rise of Sport in the 
Terre Haute Normal School describes the settlement and developme 
of the lead and zinc mining region of northwestern | 
western Wisconsin; and Professor J]. A. Jame 


Spanish influence in the West during the Ameri 


valuable series of quarterly surveys for which we look to the ‘ 
issues of this journal, the present number is marked by a 


historical activities in Canada, 1916-1917, by Mr. Lawrence ]. Burpee 


ham, ir.: Baton Rouge in History and Literature Prot | 
WESTERN STATES 
| 
me 
| 
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of Ottawa. Professor C. E. Fryer presents a group of bibliographical 


notes on pamphlets respecting the Canada-Guadeloupe controversy. 


rhe proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association, held at Indianapolis in October, 1916, in connection 
vith the Indiana centennial celebration, have been edited by Professor 
Harlow Lindley and published as /ndiana Historical Society Publica- 


tions, vol. VI., no. 1 (pp. 209). 
In the July number of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 


terly is an extended study, by William C. Mills, of the Feurt Mounds 


ind Village Site, near the city of Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Phi'osophical So- 
Ohio reprints in a double number (vol. XII., nos. 2 and 3, April- 
June and July-September, 1917) A View of the President's Conduct 

meerning the Conspiracy of 1806, by J. H. Daveiss, printed in Frank 
fort, Ky., in 1807. This reprint is edited by I. J. Cox and Helen A. 


Swine ford. 


Rev. Dr. George IF. Smythe of Gambier, Ohio, has been officially 
appointed to write a history of the Episcopal church in that state. He 
will be glad to learn of materials additional to those now in his posses- 
sion, and especially to be allowed the use of letters of early settlers, or 
other documents, which may illustrate religious conditions in general in 
Ohio, particularly in the Episcopalian denomination, in the period pre 
ceding 1825. Another desideratum is material regarding the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Philander Chase, afterwards Bishop Chase, from Christ’s 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 


[he principal article in the September number of the Jndiana Maga- 
cine of History is a paper, by Charles Zimmerman, on the Origin and 
Development of the Republican Party in Indiana, 1854-1860. H. L. 
Smith gives an account of the Underground Railroad in Monroe County, 


and Logan Esarey writes concerning the Pioneer Aristocracy. 


Che Illinois Historical Survey has acquired from Professor Charles 
H. Cunningham of the University of Texas carbon copies of the mate- 
rial copied by him for the Library of Congress from the Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias in Seville. This material, which amounts to between 7000 
and 8000 pages, relates to early Louisiana and to the period of the 


Revolution. 


The Illinois Centennial Commission has issued a substantial volume 
entitled //linots in 1818, prepared by Solon J. Buck. The volume in- 
cludes portraits, maps, facsimiles, etc. The commission has in press 
The Pioneer State, 1818-1848, by Theodore C. Pease. This is the first 
volume of the Centennial History of Illinois, in five volumes, projected 
by the commission and prepared under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor C. W. Alvord. 
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The Making of Illinois: a History of the State from the earlest 
Records to the Present Time, by Irwin F. Mather, is brought out in 


Chicago by Flanagan. 


Mr. Allan Nevin’s /ilinots, in the series dm 
versities, is particularly interesting in the space d ted to the early 
years of the university. 


The Illinois and Michigan Canal: a Study im ! mic History 
Dr. James W. Putnam, has been issued by the U1 rsity of ¢ 

} Press. The study constitutes vol. X. of the Chicago Historical So 
ciety’s Collections. The author relates the history of the canal and di 
cusses its economic influence from its inception early in the nineteenth 


century well down to the present time, including a discussion of the 


problem, yet unsettled, of a great waterway from the Lakes to the 
Mississippi. 

The articles in the September number ot th 
Vaga Ine are a paper, by George B. lacks I stua 
tendent of Indian Affairs for the Southern [jistrict, a1 i sh 
Roscoe Nut of William Ferrell, the meteor vist hose « 

1 } ] 

scientihe Work was done during a residens ota 


Nashville or its vicinity The documentary offering of tl 
the \Jagazine is some correspondence of John Bell of Tennessee 


three letters to Willie P. Mangum and one from Mangum to Bell 83 


and twenty-six letters (1839-1857) from Bell to Colonel Wil 
Campbell of Tennesse« The Bell correspondence edit 
ductions and notes, by Professor St. George | 

[The second number (October) of the Michigan Hist Vagazine 
contains a group of interesting letters written by Hon. Washingt 


Gardner when a young soldier in the Civil Wat he letters are of the 


vears 1863 and 1864 and are written from Murtreesboro, Chattanooga 


Knoxville, Nashville, and other points in Tennessee \mong the arti 
cles in the \agazsine are: Teaching Michigan History in the 
Schools, by Alvin N. Cody; History of St. Mary’s Parish, Marshall 
Michigan, by Rev. James Cahalan; Government Survey and Charting of 
the Great Lakes from the Beginning of the Work in 1841 to the Present 
by John Fitzgibbon; Michigan and the Holland Immigration of 1847 
by Hon. Gerrit Van Schelven; and Holland Emigration to Mic 
Causes and Results, by Hon. Gerrit J. Diekema. This number contait 
also a descriptive list of the papers of Governor Austin Blair in the 
Burton Library, Detroit. 
[he Michigan Historical Commission has inaugurated a series 


prizes, similar to those of the National Board for Historical Service 


for the best essays on the subject “ Why the United States is at War 
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Volume XXIV. of the Collections of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
is probably published before the date of this journal and will be 
followed soon by volume XXV. The former is made up from the 
Draper Collection, under the title Frontier Retreat on the Upper Olio, 


1779 to 1781; the latter is to consist of the letters of Edwin Bottomley, 


ciety 


a pioneer farmer in Racine County, written to his father in England, in 
the years 1842-1850. The second volume of the Calendars of the 


Draper Collection will also appear before long. 


To the Minnesota Historical Bulletin and to the Michigan History 


whose first two numbers were described in our last issue, the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin added in September another hand 
some journal of the history of the old Northwest, the Wisconsin Maga- 
ine of History, to be issued quarterly. The first number makes an 
excellent beginning with an article by the editor, Dr. M. M. Quaife, on 
Increase "Alle Lapham, first scholar of Wisconsin; a narrative by John 
L. Bracklin, lumberman, of a forest fire in northern Wisconsin in 1898; 
and a paper by Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg on Bankers’ Aid in 1861-1862. 
Of the same period as the latter is an interesting diary kept at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the spring of 1861, by the late Harvey Reid. 
Briefer contributions, on Wisconsin's first versifiers, on the spelling of 
Jolliet, on the first edition of the Zenger trial, on Colonel E. FE. Ells- 
worth’s activities in Wisconsin, on the Apostle Islands, and on the ser 
ices of the Menominee in the Black Hawk War, appeal to a wide variety 
of interests. The number concludes with notes on the historical activi 
ties of the society and of other agencies in the state and Northwest. 
It is easy to predict that its successors will be looked for with great 


interest. 


[wo Wisconsin county histories which are to appear before long are 
one of Trempealeau by Dr. E. T. Pierce, to be published by the Cooper 
Company of Chicago and Winona, and one of Door County, by Hjalmar 


R. Holand, to be published by the Lewis Company of Chicago. 


It is expected that the new building erected by the state for the Min 


nesota Historical Society will be dedicated in May, when the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association will hold its annual meeting in St. Paul, 
but a partial occupancy of the building has already begun. The society 
has received from Professor W. W. Folwell a part of his files of cor 


respondence accumulated during many years of service to Minnesota. 


The Minnesota Historical Bulletin for August is mainly occupied 
with a thoroughgoing study of the development of banking in Minne- 
sota, by Mr. Sidney A. Patchin. 

Acta et Dicta, the organ of the Catholic Historical Society of St. 
Paul, continues in its January number Archbishop Ireland’s life of 
Bishop Cretin. Rev. J. M. Reardon has an article on Abbé Albert 


= 
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Lacombe (1827-1916), Oblate missionary in the Canadian Northwest 
and there is a translation of a lecture delivered in 1803 by Bishop Bar 
of Marquette resp cting the American Indian, and tw letter 


Loras of Dubuque, 1832 and 1836 


The State Historical Society of Iowa is 
pamphlets bearing the general title /owa and II five numbers 
thus far issued have the specific titles: Old Fort Snelling, | 
from Iowa during the Civil War, the lowa Civil War Loan, Equipment 


of the Iowa Troops in the Civil War, and Iowa and War 


are by several hands. The society has recently issued The / 
of the Thirty-Seventh General Assembly, being ruide to the les 
tion of the last general assembly of Iowa Some f these appear also 
as articles in the /owa Journa Histon md 

Missouri's centennial celebration vill begin o1 inuarv & ) 
first petitions for statehood having been presented in Congr: 
territorial delegate on that date in 1818 The dat il] by bserve 
schools and by the State Historical Society rhe society reports ace 
sions of nearly 500 volumes of Missouri newspapers 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for October contains a paper 
by Professor William L. Schurz on the Manila Galleon and California 
some Notes on Early Texas Newspapers, 1819-1836, by Profess 
gene (. Barker, an account of the Archivo General de Indias, by P1 
fessor C. E. Chapman, and an interesting collection of Contemp 


Poetry of the Texan Revolution, contributed by Alex Dienst 


The Texas State Library has published G Ve 
to Ross, inclusive, 1874-1891 (pp. 820), inaugurating a eN é 
series’ of the Collections the A md H t 

The Kansas State Historical Society has printed for distribution a 


list of duplicates of Kansas state and miscellaneous publications 


possession, which it holds for exchange and of which hi g 
zations elsewhere may be glad to know 
The University of Colorado will shortly bring out the first vlan 


a series to be called Untversity of Colorado Historical Collections 

will contain the records of the Greeley colony, edited by Professor Jam 
F, Willard. The series is to be ce voted to similar coll ctions of doc 
mentary material dealing with the history of Colorado and contiguous 


territory. 


The October number of the lVashington Historical Ouarterly in 
cludes among its contents a Record of the San Poil Indians 
Gwydir; Port Orchard Fifty Years ago, by W. B. Seymor David 
Thompson’s Journeys in the Spokane Country, by T. C. Elliott: Wash 


ington Geographic Names, by Professor Edmond S. Meany: and a series 
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of letters bearing upon the attitude of the Hudson’s Bay Company dur- 
ing the Indian War of 1855-1856, contributed, with an introduction, by 


Clarence B. Bagley. 


The principal content of the June number of the Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society is a continuation of Fred W. Powell's biog- 
raphy of Hall J. Kelley. T. C. Elliott discusses the question, Where is 
Point Vancouver? and John E. Rhees the meaning, origin, and appli- 


cation of the name Idaho. 


Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, president of the Historical Society of South- 
ern California and professor of economics in the University of Southern 
California, is preparing a biography of General John Bidwell, promi- 
nent California pioneer, agriculturist, and politician. He will greatly 
appreciate it if persons having letters or other Bidwell materials will 


address him at Los Angeles, in care of the university named. 


The Philippines, in two volumes, by Charles B. Elliott, formerly jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Philippines and member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, comes with a preface by Hon. Elihu Root. The first 
volume is devoted to a history of the military régime, to the capture of 
Aguinaldo; the second brings the narrative down to the time of the 


reorganization of the government in 1916 ( Bobbs-Merrill). 


CANADA 

The George H. Doran Company has brought out The Canadian Con- 

federation and its Leaders, by M. O. Hammond, originally published in 
loronto. 

\MERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy’s Diplomatic Days, which pertains to the 

days of Madero in Mexico, as her earlier work, 4 Diplomat’s Wife in 

Vexico, was concerned with the time of Huerta régime, has been 


brought out by Harper and Brothers. 


\ large section of Peruvian history in the nineteenth century is 
covered by J]. Rada y Gamio in El Arzobispo Goyeneche y Apuntes para 


la Historia del Peri (Rome, Vaticana, 1917, pp. xlvili, 954). 


A small volume of rather popular character by R. Levillier gives an 
account of Les Origines Argentines: la Formation d'un Grand Peuple 


(Paris, Fasquelle, 1917). 


A committee of scholars in the faculty of philosophy and letters of 
the University of Buenos Aires is preparing a history of Argentine com- 
merce, in five volumes, extensively documented and ably edited. Vol- 
ume I., dealing with the period prior to 1810, is being edited by Dr. 
Emilio Ravignani of the faculty named, and will soon appear. It con- 
tains valuable documents dealing with the early trade relations between 


Argentina and the United States. 


— 
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Georges Lafond writes with official 
L’Effort Francais en Amérique Lati 
rique Latine et la Guerre Europ 
204) consists of articles by representa 
Latin-American countries expressing 


sentiments. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: D 
from Cofitachequi in Georgia to Cosa u 
pologist, January); B. W. Barnard, T/ 
Money in the United States 
Susan H. Walker, Georg 


American Revolution Magazine, N 


American Treatics (American Journal o 


M. Morgan, The P 
ceedings, October); L. G. Tvl 
Veteran, November); E. D. Ross, H 


1872 (South Atlantic Quarterly, Ox 


Quebec Campaign of 1750 [cont 


stitution, September—October 


Capitaines-Généraux des Indes E-spaqi 


Il. (Revue Historique, September); Ed 
Days in Mexico, Ill. (Harper's M 
G. Porras Troconis, Bi la Indepe 


November ). 
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LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN HISTORY NOW 
IN PROGRESS AT THE CHIEF AMERICAN UNI 
VERSITIES, DECEMBER, 1917 


l ( r of this list began the practice of collecting, from pro 
fessors of Ar can story | ge charge of candidates for the doctor's degree 
sts of the I ts of their dissertations These were then circulated among the 
pr ss ypew n for d duplication and for other purposes 
» ibseq ntly the st was e! rved to include all subjects ind not s lely the 
American Ir )02 the practice began of printing the lists That for December 
was accompanied by a list of those historical dissertations which had been 
printed rt st for December, 1912, was printed in the History Teacher's Maga 
ne for January those for December, 1913 14, 1915, and 1916 in this 
journal XIX 15 AA XXI 42 440 XXII Copics 
printed lists for the years 10 ) 1914, 1915, an » can still be 
supp 1 by the compiler, |. F. Tameson 40 Woodward Building, Washington, 
GENERAL 


Tr. C. Shaffer, A.B. Pennsylvania 1g10, A.M. 1g11. History of the 
Theory of Sovereignty as Will. Columbia. 
H. E. Barnes, A.B. Syracuse 1913, A.M. 1914. The Contribution of So- 


ciology to the History of Political Theories. Columbia. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

C. H. Oldfather, A.B. Hanover 1906. Egyptian Education in the Ptole- 
maic and Roman Periods. IJlisconsin. 

W. E. Caldwell, A.B. Cornell 1910. Development of the Ideas of War 
and Peace among the Ancient Greeks. Columbia. 

Lida R. Brandt, A.B. Wellesley 1916. Some Aspects of Greek Society 
in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries. Columbia. 

Carl Huth, A.B. Wisconsin 1904, A.M. 1905. Rights and Customs of 
Sanctuary in Ancient Greece and Rome. Columbia. 

I. ©. Hunsdon, A.B. Barnard 1908. Epigraphic Studies in the History 
of the Delphic Amphictyony. Columbia. 

H. G. Teel, A.B. Dickinson 1911, A.M. 1912. Athenian Social Condi- 
tions represented in the Orations of Lysias. Columbia. 

(. W. Blegen, A.M. Minnesota 1907; A.B. Yale 1908. Studies in the 
History of Ancient Corinth. Yale. 

S. P. R. Chadwick, A.B. Harvard 1892, A.M. 1899. The Conditions of 
Italian Colonization during the Government of the Roman Senate. 
Harvard. 

G. W. Leffington, A.B. Vassar 1913, A.M. 1915. Social Life in Rome in 
the Time of Plautus and Terence. Columbia. 
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L. A. Lawson, A.B. Upsala 1909; A.M. Columbia 19 Sactal Condi 
tions in the Principate of Augustus. | 

M. F. Lawton, A.B. Columbia 1904, A.M hilanthror Rome 
and Italy under the Early Roman Empire. (¢ 

D. McFayden, A.B. Toronto 1896; Ph.D. Chicas vie St n the 


Reign of Domitian. Chicag 


Margaret Bancroft, A.B. Wellesley 1912 \.M mbia ) 
Popular Assemblies in the Municipalities of Span 1 Ga 


lumobia. 
Maud Hamilton, A.B. Cornell 1902 The Soures Metal a Ore 


Supplies in the Roman Empir« Hisconst 
M. Dadson, \ B. Me Master \ Qog Ch I> 
of Paganism in the Roman Empire. (¢ 
Elsie S. Jenison, Wellesley 1916. History of the Province of 5S 


Columbia. 
R. N. Blews, A.B. Greenville 1904; Ph.D. Cornell 1913 he Roma 


Law of Heraclea. Corne 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
W. A. Tilley, A.B. McMaster 1910, Th.B. 1912; A.M. Chicago 1915 
Attitude of Eastern Churchmen of the Fourth Century toward Prop 


erty and Property Rights. Chicag 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

J. E. Dunlop, A.B. Ripon 1g10; A.M. Michigan 19 
Pracpositus Cubicult in the Roman and Byzantine Empires from 
the Fourth to the Ninth Century Vichigas 

J. B. Hubbard, A.B. Wisconsin 1912, A.M. 1913. The History of Eco 
nomic Thought during the Middle Ages. Harvard 

T. P. Oakley, A.B. Cornell 1909. The Penitentials.  ( umbia 

Norman Winestine, A.B. Yale 1914. The Attitude of the Papacy to 
ward the Jews, to 1216. Pennsylvania 

Ernest Hahn, Concordia Seminary 1916. A History of the Monastery 
of Zwifalten from 1089 to 1138. Chicago 

H. H. Maurer, A.B. Wisconsin 1907, A.M. 1909; Ph.D. Chic 
Feudal Procedure in the Courts of the Kingdom of Jerusalen 
Chicago. 

T. C. Van Cleve, A.B. Missouri t911, A.M. 1912. John H 
Sphacra. Wisconsin. 

W. K. Gotwald, A.B. Wittenberg 1905, A.M. 19 D.B. Hamma Di 
vinity School 1g08 The Church Censure in the ifteenth ¢ 


Johns Hopkins. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


G. E. Nunn, S.B. Chicago 1906; A.M. California 1915. (Geographical 


Explorations of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. California 
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M. W. Kingsley, A.B. Tufts 1903, A.M. 1904. A Study of Italian Rela- 

tions with Turkey, 1453-1488. /Jlinois. 

\. P. Evans, A.B. Cornell 1911, Ph.D. 1916. The Sectaries at Nurem 
berg, 1524-1528: an Episode in the Struggle for Religious Liberty. 

C. L. Grose, A.B. Findlay 1910; A.M. Harvard 1914. A Study in Resto 
ration Anglo-French Relations. Harvard. 

Frances M. Fay, A.B. Radcliffe 1912, A.M. 1913. Trade Policy of Eng- 

land and France from 1689 to 1715. Radcliffe. 

F. J. Manning, A.B. Yale 1916. Anglo-French Relations in the last 
(Quarter of the Eighteenth Century. Yale. 

Margaret W. Piersol, A.B. Vassar 1912; A.M. Pennsylvania 1914. 
England and France in the Mediterranean during the Continental 

System. Pennsylvania. 


R. F. Kelley, A.B. 1915, A.M. 1917. Diplomatic History of the Crimean 


War. Harvard. 
J. V. Fuller, A.B. 1914. The Foreign Policy of Bismarck’s Later Years. 


W. E. Warrington, S.B. Pennsylvania 1915, A.M. 1916. The Use of 


Railroads for Military Purposes in Europe. Pennsylvania. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
\. J. Meyer, A.B. Rutgers 1900; A.M. New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary 1904. A History of the Observance of the Lord’s Day, 
with special reference to Great Britain. Columbia. 


\. H. Sweet, A.B. Bowdoin 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914; Ph.D. Cornell 


Relations of the English Benedictine Houses to the Pa 


IQI7. rhe 

pacy and the Episcopacy during the Thirteenth Century. Cornell. 
W. O. Ault, A.B. Baker 1907; B.A. Oxford 1910. The Private Court in 

England. Yale. 


James Kenney, A.B. Toronto 1907; A.M. Wisconsin 1908. An Intro- 
duction to the Sources for the Early History of Ireland. Columbia. 

J. L. Moore, A.B. Harvard 1914, A.M. 1915. The Lawmen and the 
Justicia. Harvard. 

C, W. David, B.A. Oxford 1911; A.M. Wisconsin 1912. Robert Curt- 
hose. Harvard. 

H. H. Holt, B.A. Oxford 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1909. The Cost of 
Living in England, 1172-1183. JWVisconsin, 

H. A. Kellar, A.B. Chicago 1909. King John: the Interdict and Ex- 
chequer. Jl isconsin. 

P. B. Schaeffer, A.B. Kansas 1913; A.M. Wisconsin 1915. Gervase of 
Tilbury. Harvard. 

Frederic Schenck, A.B. Harvard 1tgo09; Litt.B. Oxford 1912; A.M. Har- 
vard 1914. London Merchants in the Reign of Edward I. Harvard. 

Carl Wittke, A.B. Ohio State 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The History 


of Parliamentary Privilege in England. Harvard. 


H 
ar? 


Great Britain and Ircland 


Harriett Bradley, A.B. Vassar 1913. Agrarian Pri 
teenth Century in England. Columbia 


EK. C. Macklin, A.B. Indiana 1911; D.B. I 


1914. Social and Philanthropic Work of th hur 


the Sixteenth Century. Columbia 
Susan M. Lough, Ph.B. Chicago 1907, Ph.M. 1909 
Ireland in the Time of Elizabeth. Chicag 
|. E. Gillespie, A.B. Cornell 1909; A.M. Harvar 
of Oversea Expansion on | ] 
H. Ek. Grimshaw, S.B. Columbia 1914, A.M. 19 
of India under the Rule of the Company m 
Anna K. Bouteile, A.B. Minnesota 1904, A.M ) 
of Robert Rich, Second Earl of Warwick 
his Colonial Activities. .Jinnesota 
R. G. Adams, A:B. Pennsylvania i914. The 


of Robert, Second Earl of Essex. Penns ita 
\. P. Watts, A.B. Occidental IQI4; \.M ( 
Cromwell and the Capture of Jamaica, 1655. | 
B. C. Schmidt, A.B. Pennsylvania 1913. John 
Rochester: his Life and Works. Pennsylva 
B,C. Galpin, \.B. Yale 1910, A.M. 1907 The Ris 
conformity in [:ngland after 1660. Vali 


G. F. Zook, A.B. Kansas 1900, A \ QOo7 Phe 


pany, 1662-1715. Cornell 


-eland Jenks, A.B. Ottawa 1913; A.M. Kansas yl4 


the Revolution of 1688-1689 in Eng! 


The Extent of Parliamentary Control of Foreig1 
Britain. Columbia. 

R. G. Booth, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan 1914; A.M. | 
Social \spects of the Devel pment ot the Natural 
land in the Eighteenth Century. Columbia 

\lden Anderson, A.B. Bethany 1910. British Trade 
the Kightec nth entury. Yale. 

E. S. Furniss, A.B. Coe 1911. The Social Pi 
Laborer in the Eighteenth Century. Yale 
W. T. Morgan, A.B. Ohio 1909; A.M. Harvard 1910 

The Whig Party, 1700-1720. Yale. 


E. P. Smith, A.B. Goucher 1904; A.M. Columbia 1909 


English Rationalism. Columbia. 


Isabel McKenzie, A.B. Barnard 1912; A.M. Columbi: 


Activities of English Friends in the Period of the Indust 


tion. Columbia. 
R. L. Tucker, A.B. Wesleyan 1913; A.M. Columbia 
tions of the Methodists to the Church of England 


Century. Columbia. 


R. Flournoy, A.B. Washington and Lee 1905; A.M 
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Witt Bowden, A.B. Colorado 1914. The Transition from Hand Manu- 


facturing to Mechanical Production in England, 1754-1793. Penn- 


sylvania 

\. H. Basye, A.B. Kansas 1904, A.M. 1906; Ph.D. Yale 1917. The 
Board of Trade, 1748-1782. Yale. 

J. S. Custer, A.B. William Jewell 1907; B.A. Oxford 1910; Ph.D. Wis- 
consin 1917. The Constitutional Act of 1791: a Study in British 


Colonial Policy for the Period from 1774 to 1791. Wasconsin. 

Norman Macdonald, A.B. Queen’s (Kingston) 1913. Henry Dundas, 
First Lord Melville, 1742-1811. Cornell. 

J. A. Woolf, Ph.B. Chicago 1912. The Political Theory of Jeremy 
Bentham. Chicago. 

Leland Olds, A.B. Amherst 1912. Social Unrest in England, 1811-1819. 
Columbia. 

F. C. Swanson, A.B. Illinois 1914; A.M. 1915. Education and the 
Democratic Movement in England, 1815-. Yale. 

D. G. Barnes, A.B. Nebraska 1915; A.M. Harvard 1917. Enclosures in 
England during the First Half of the Nineteenth Century. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Paul Knaplund, A.B. Red Wing Seminary 1913; A.M. Wisconsin 1914. 
British Colonies and Imperial Defence, 1860-1915. Wisconsin. 

l. H. Park, A.B. Columbia 1912, A.M. 1913. The English Reform Bills 
of 1866-1867. Columbia. 

G. A. Hedger, A.B. Utah 1906. The Position of the British Labor 
Party in Relation to Foreign Policy. Cornell. 

Helen H. Taft, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1915. The Colonization and Early 


History of Australia. Yale. 


FRANCE 


N. S. Parker, A.B. Chicago 1911; A.M. Harvard 1912; Ph.D. Chicago 
1916. Trade Routes in Southern France in the Middle Ages. 
Chicago. 

R. Joranson, A.B. Augustana 1908; A.M.Wisconsin 1914. The Dane- 
geld in France. Chicago. 

S. R. Packard, A.B. Amherst 1915; A.M. Harvard 1916. The Transi- 
tion from Plantagenet to Capetian Rule in Normandy. Harvard. 
C. G. Kelly, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1908, Ph.D. 1916. French Protestant- 

ism on the Eve of the Religious Wars, 1559-1562. Johns Hopkins. 

F.C. Palm, A.B. Oberlin 1914; A.M. Illinois 1915. The Economic Poli- 
cies of Richelieu. //limots. 

J. S. Will, A.B. Toronto 1897. The Persecution of the Huguenots in 
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